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MAJOR GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY. 


FIRST EQUERRY TO HIS MAJESTY, 


COLONEL OF THE FIRST (OR ROYAL) REGIMENT OF 
DRAGOONS, &c. Se. Se. 


Six, | 1 


Ir is to your kindness that T owe my introduction to x | 
profession, whose useful and honorable practice the ſol- | 
lowing sheets are intended to illustrate and improve. 

The same disposition inclined you to commend my 
present humble undertaking, and to sanction it with the 
honor of your name. 

Such indulgence affords me the highest gratification, as 
It gives ſupport to my weak endeavors, justifies the proud 
boast of holding some place in your friendship, and gives 
an opportunity to declare with how much real respect 
and gratitude | | 


Lam, Sir, 


Your very obliged, obedient Servant, 


T. FOSTER. 


Heile, Somerset, March, 1797. 
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ut nb of t the first of the following treatises was 
undertaken from the circumstance of not being able to pro- 
cure 4 copy of that publication, which about thirty years 
ago made it's appearance in the world. I have, however, 
since my design has been carried into execution, obtained a 
sight of it from a military friend, and have only to add, that 
if the translator of that day be still alive, the contrast between 
the two publications will have the effect of flattering his 
amour propre, instead of awakening his jealouſy. 


The latter treatise, as far as my own enquiries and those 
of my friends can discover, was never exhibited in an English 


dreſs till it appeared in that plain garb which it received 
from me during the last summer. 


As private information and public utility were the real 
motives of each undertaking, simplicity and perspicuity of 
language have been the chief objects of attention; round- 
ness of period and elegance of diction (had they been in my 


power) would have embellished the work, but not im- 
proved it, 


It 


It is not pretended (for my slender acquaintance. with the 
language forbad such exactneſs) that every phrase is con- 
strired in perfect conformity to the French idiom; in fome 
cases, perhaps, ſo close a translation would be impracticable ; 
in others less difficult, rgnorance (I hope not inattention) 
may have occasioned some deviation from the true meaning, 
though 1 presume in no glaring or important degree. 


On the utility of either work,. I need fay nothing, for 
where so properly can a British Officer look for information, 
as in the rudiments of that school which had the honor to 
lay the foundation of the military education of our Royal 


and illustrĩous Commander in Chief? _ . 


1 ſeel much indebted to thoſe Officers who have hanored 
me with, their, countenance, and particularly thoſe whose 
ragk, and reputation in the service has not kept them back 
from favoring. an undertaking which can offer nothing new | 
to End 80 enlightened and . 
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KN OF PRUSSIA's 
MILITARY INSTRUCTION | 


TO HIS ' 


GENERALS. 
© ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


—— — 


of Prussian Troops, their Excellencies and 
; OP Defects. 


Tus « otribtent care and the most unre- 
mitting attention are required of Com- 
manding Officers in the formation of my 
troops. The most exact discipline is ever 
to be maintained, and the greatest regard 
paid to their welfare; they ought also to 
be better fed than almost uy troops in 

Europe. 


Our e are bega of half our 
own menen and half foreigners who enlist 
B for 


E 


for money: the latter only wait for a fa- 
vorable opportunity to quit a service to 
which they have no particular attachment. 
The prevention of desertion therefore be- 
comes an object of importance. | 
Many of our Generals regard one man 
as good in effect as anther. and imagine 
that if the vacancy be filled up, this man 
has no influence on the whole; but one 
does not know how on this Subject to make 
a proper application of other armies to our 
OWN. 8 8 
If a deserter be replaced by a man as 
well trained and disciplined as himself, it 
is a matter of no consequence; but if a sol- 
dier, who for two years has been accus- 
tomed to arms and military exercise, should 
desert, and be replaced by a bad subject, 
or perhaps none at all, the consequence 
must prove eventually very material. 
It has happened from the negligence of 
Officers in this particular, that regiments 
have not only been lessened in number, but 
a they have also lost their reputation. 
. accidents of this * the army be- 
comes 
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C's | 
comes weakened: at the very period when 
it's completion is most essentially: neces- 
sary, and unless the greatest attention be 
paid to this circumstance, you will lose the 
best of your forces and never be able to 
recover yourself Wire 


Though my country be well hls it 


is doubtful if many men are to be met 
with of the height of my soldiers: and 
supposing even that there was no want of. 
them, could they be disciplined in / an in- 
stant? It therefore becomes one of the 
most essential duties of Generals who 
command armies or detachments, to _ 
vent desertion. This i is to be effected, - 

Ist. By not encamping too near a wood 
or forest, unless sufficient reason require it. 
Q2dly. By calling the roll nn every 
| day. 

3dly. By often en out patroles of 
hussars, to scour the r A about 
the camp. 
4thly. By placing chain in the corn 
by night, and doubling the cavalry posts 
at An to strengthen the chain. 
8 Sthly. 


| „ 
Sthlye By not allowing the soldiers to 
e about, and taking eare that each 
troop be led regularly to water an forage 
. Omer obig 
SGthly. By punishing all Arendt with 
ee as it gives rise to every species of 
disorder and irregularity; 7: 
Ithly. By not drawing in the guards, 
ito are placed in the villages on marching 
days, until the troops are under arms. 
Sthly By forbidding under the $trictest 
injunotions, that any soldier on a march 
quit his rank or his division. Jet 
--19thly.” By avoiding ni Canes, 
less/obliged by neeessitx . 
-10thly: By pushing forward patroles of 
hussars to the right and left, whilst the 
infantry are passing through'a wood. 
11thly. By placing Officers at each end 
of a defile, to oblige? the soldiers to fall 
into their proper places: 
12thly. By concealing from the soldibr 
any retrograde movement which you may 
be obliged to make, or giving seme spe- 
I flattering pretext: for so doing? is 
. 2 4 13thly. 


©.) 

Igthly. By paying great attentibn to the 
regular issue of necessary subsistence, and 
taking 'tatre' that the troops be furnished 
with bread; flesh, beer, brandy, e! bar 

Aathly. By searching for" the cause of 
| the evil, when desertion shall have crept 
into) a regiment or company: enquiring if 
the soldier has received his bounty and 
other customary indulgencies; and if there 
has been no misconduet on the part of the 
Captain. No relaxation of discipline is 
however on any account to be permitted. 
It may be said, that the Colonel will take 
care of this business, but his efforts alone 
cannot be sufficient: for in an army, every 
individual part of it should aim at perfec- 
tion, to make it appear to be the Work or 
_ one man. 10 | 

An army is composed fon the most part 
bf idle and inactive men, and unless tlie. 
General has a constant eye upon them, 
and obliges them to do their duty, this 
artificial machine, which with greatest 
care cannot be rep en will very 
1370 111 [I ai 3d of 11133 $00N 
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soon fall to pieces, and nothing but the 
bare idea of a disciplined army will remain. 
Constant employment for the troops is 
therefore indispensably necessary: the ex- 
perience of Officers who adopt such plan, 
vill convince them of it's good effects, and 
they will also perceive, that there are daily 
abuses to be corrected, which pass unob- 
served by those who are too anne 0 
endeavor to discover them. | 

This constant and painful attention-may 
appear at first sight as rather a hardship 
on the General, but it's consequences will 
make him ample amends. With troops 80 
fine, so brave, and so well disciplined, what 
advantage can he not obtain? A General, 
who, with other nations would be re- 
garded as being rash or half mad, would 
with us be only acting by established rules. 
Any enterprise which man is capable of 
executing, may be undertaken by him. 
Besides this, the soldiers will not suffer 2 
man to remain amongst them who has be; 
trayed any symptoms of shyness, which 
wauld certainly not be regarded in other 
armies. . I have 


1 


I have been an eye-witness to the con- 
duct both of Officers and private soldiers, 
who could not be prevailed on, though 
dangerously wounded, to quit their post, 
or fall into the rear to get themselves 
dressed. With troops like these the world 
itself might be subdued, if conquests were 
not as fatal to the victors as to the van- 
quished. Let them be but well supplied 
with provisions, and you may attempt any 
thing with them. On a march, you pre- 
vent the enemy by speed; at an attack of 
a wood, you will force them; if you make 


them "climb a mountain, you will soon dis- 


perse those who make any resistance, and 


it then becomes an absolute massacre. If 


you put your cavalry into action, they will 
charge through the enemy at the sword's 
point and demolish them. 


But as it is not alone sufficient that fe 


troops be good, and as the ignorance of a 


General may be the means of losing every 
advantage, I shall proceed to speak of the 
qualities which a General ought to- pos- 


bes, and lay down such rules as I have 


* 


1 * 


1 
either learned from well-informed | Gene- 
rals, or purchased _ by n 

| perieuce. bofig vag 2d Jon bigon 
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01, ARTICLE, THE SECOND. 


_ . 
0 the Suben: of Ty oops, ae 
Provisions. 


Ix has been said by a certain, General, 
that the ſirst object. in the establishment 
of an army ought to be the making pro- 
vision for the belly, that being the basis 
and foundation of all operations. I shall 
divide this suhject into two parts: in the 
first, I shall explain how! and where maga- 
zines ought to be established, and in the 
latter, the method of employing „and of 
er ern them, cc 
— Ihe first rule 18 to establish the large 
magazines invariably in the jrear of the 
army, and, if possible, in a place that 1s, 

| well secured. During the wars in Silesia 
and 


(. 


and Bohemia, our grand magazine was at 
Breslau,. on account of the advantage of 
being able to replenish it by means of 
the Oder. When magazines are formed 
at the head of an army, the first check 
may oblige you to abandon them, and you 
may be left without resource: whereas, if 
they, are established in the rear of each 
other, the war will be prudently carried 
on, and one small disaster will not com- 
pleat your ruin. 10 eO Sadr tot 311 
Spandau and Magdebourg, Should be the 
chosen situations for magazines in the 
frontier of the Electorate. Magdebourg; 
on account of the Hlbe, will be particularly 
Servigeable in an offensive war against Saao- 
ny, and-Schweidnitz against Bohemia. . 
You cannot be too cautious in the .choice 
of commissaries and their deputies, for if 
they prove dishonest, the state will be ma- 
terially injured. With this view, men of 
strict honor should be appointed as supe- 
riors, who must personally, frequently, 
and minutely examine and control the ac- 
counts. * 7 . It; 
* e c C There 


15 prasants to bring their grain to the dp6t, 


(8 ) 
bete are tes Ways of forming Mag- 
zines, ether by ördering the nobility and 


ant paying them: For it according to the 


nile hid dewnu by the chamber ef indices; 
e by taking à &ttain quantity rem therm 


By requisition. It is the busitevs of the 
chmmiszafy to sette ee these 
Ateemente een 90 II 4.97 21 eee 
esst of 4 Partita, Constrüchien ate 
built for the purpose of conveying corn 
and Yorage along ehe Canale and rivers. 
Pibegoſs at never to de bitiployed Hat 


1 Ves r the Tavt! Medessity, for even 
te Are 


less exorbitant in their de- 
mats: they increase Yhe price 6f provi- 
sions, and ee ger e 
ere ebe profit. AN os x 

The trilgavines oel be evrabliched ut 
a Very ehrly peride, Wut me kind of ne. 
ces sry mag be wattitly when | the army 
lewies ts Attarters to begin a campaign: 

if chey be too long neglected, the frost 
I put à stop ko witetvcervinge," or the 
roads will become so excessively deep and 

T 4 | heavy, 
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heavy, that their formation will be a busi- 
ness of the utmost difficulty. 

Besides the regimental covered. waggons 
which carry bread for eight days, the com- 
missary is provided with conveniencies for 
carrying provisions for a month. 

5A he. advantage of udvigat ion is, howe- 
ver, never to be neglected, for without this 

convenience, no army can ever be abun- 
8 dane supplied. 

The waggons should he drawn by 
harges: trial has been made of oxen, but 
they do not answer the purpose. 

The waggon- masters must be exceed- 
ingly careful that due attention he paid to 
their cattle. The General of an army 
must also have an eye to this circumstance, 
for the loss of horges will necessarily occa- 
sion a diminution of waggons, ang CORSE- 

quently of provisions. 

Moreover, unless they receive a cer 
quantity of good, food, these horses will 
be unable to undergo the necessary far 
tigue. On à march, therefore, not only 


the e horses will be lost, but also the wag- 
EE ea 


E 

gons and their contents. The best con- 
certed measures may be ruined by a repe- 
tition of such disasters. The General, 
therefore, must not neglect any of these 
circumstances, which are so N im- 
portant in all his operations. f 

In order to facilitate the carriage of 
provisions i in a war against Sarony, advan- 
tage must be taken of the Elbe, and in Si- 
lesia of the Oder. The sea affords you 
this assistance in Prussia, but in Bohemia 
and Morcoia, your only dependence is on 
carriages. It sometimes happens, that 
three or four depots of provisions are form- 
ed on the same line, as was the case with 
us in Bohemia 5 in the year 1742. There 
was a magazine at Pdrdubitz, at M en- 
ber at Podj ebrod, and at Brundies, to 
endble us to keep pace with the enemy, 
and follow him to _ Prague, if he — 
thought proper to have gone thither. 

During the last campaign in Bohemia 
Breslau furnished Schwiednitz,” Sehwiednits 
supplied Jaromirea, and from rn er 
visions were carried to the army. | 
9 a Beides 
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Besides the covered waggons which 
carry provisions, iron ovens always travel 
with the army, (the number of which has of 
late been very much augmented), and, on 
every halting day they are set to bake bread. 
On all expeditions, you should be sup- 
plied with bread or biscuit for ten days. 
Biscuits is a very good article, but our 
soldiers like it only in soup, nor do they 
know how to oo it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

On a march through an enemy's coun- 
try, the depot of meal should ever be in a 
garrisoned town near the army. During 
the campaign of 1745, our dépòôt was first 
at Neustadt, then at Jaromirez, and last at 
Trautenau. Had we been farther advanced, 
we could not have had a dépôt in security 


nearer than that at Pardubitz. 2 


I have provided hand-mills for each 
company, which are found to be exceed- 


_ ingly useful, as they are worked by the 
soldiers, who carry the meal to the depdt, 
and receive bread in return. With this 


meal, you are enabled to husband your 
11102 magazines 


(14 ) 

magazines, and have it in your power: to 
remain much longer in camp than you 
could without such supply. Moreover, 
fewer escorts, and a smaller number of 
convoys will also be found sufficient. 
On the subject of convoys, I must en- 
large a little. The strength of escorts de- 
pends on the fear which you entertain of 
the enemy. Detachments of infantry are 
sent into the towns through which the 
convoys pass, to afford them a point of 
support. Large detachments to cover them 
are sometimes sent out, as was the case in 

In all chequered countries, — 
should be escorted by the infantry, to 
which a few hussars may be added, in or- 
der to keep a look-out on the march, and 
inform themselves of all situations where 
the enemy may lie concealed. - 

My eseorts have been formed of 4 
try in preference to cavalry even in a plain 


country, and in my oun un with very 
much advantage: 

For hat 3 the Ain of est 

a Corts, 


( 45 ) 
corts, I refer you to my military regula- 
tion. The General of an army cannot be 
tov anxious 2 the veeutity of his con- 
voy.” 

One od Alle to attain this end is, to 
send troops forward for the purpose of oc- 
tupying the defilts through which the con- 
voy is to pass, and to push the escort a 
league in front towards the enemy. By 


this manceuvre the convoys are masked, 
a net in 1 | 
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make any enterprise on the enemy, the 


commissary must be ordered to get toge- 
lay his hamds on, that the army may not 
want these arti at least for the first 
days. As soon as the army enters an ene- 
my's country, all the brewers and distillers 
_ are in the neighborhood must imme- 


ane diately 


* 
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diately be put in requigition : the distillers, 
in particular, must be instantly set to 
work, chat the, soldier may not lose his 
dram, which he can very. badly spare, 
ler We in 8 eee e ae inha- 
bitants are fled, and where provisions can- 
not be had for money. At such a time 
we are justified in not being over mice 0 
respect to the peasantry.'. er 

The sutlers and women must be sent * 
in search of ve getables and cattle. The 
price of provisions is, however, a matter 
that requires much attention, as the soldier 
ought to be allowed to purchase at a rea- 
sonable price, and at the süine time the 
_  8utler should derive an honest profit. 
It may here be added, that the soldier 
receives gratis during a campaign two 
pounds of bread per day, and two pounds 
of flesh per week. It is an indulgence 
which the poor fellows richly deserve, espe- 

cially in Bokemia, Where the country is 
but little better than a desart. lung 


Conyoys 


————— 
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Convoys for the army should ever be fol- 
lowed by herds of cattle, for the support 
nr — AR of the soldier. 
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4 OArs, Ae thay, ,choppetl sStraw, &e. 
compose vchat is called dry forage, and are 
carried to the magazine. Af the oats be 
either fusty dr mouldy, the horses will con- 
tract the mange and fſurcy, and be go weak · 
ened as to be unserviceable even at the 
opening of a campiign. Chopped straw is 
given because it is the custom though: it 
serves but barely to fill the belly. not 
The first object in collecting forage and 
carrying at to the magazine is, either to get 
tho start of! the enemy at the opening of a 
tant enterprize. But an army can seldom 
venture to move far from it's een 


18A | D as 
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as long as the horses are obliged to live on 


dry forage; on account of the inconveni- 


ence of moving it, as a whole province is 
sometimes unable to furnish a sufficient 


e 


number of carriages. And in general, 


| these are hot the methods that we employ 


in an offensive war, unless there are no ri- 
vers, by means of Wich the forage can be 
transported. 0 bes wall 08 
During the campaign in Silesia, all my 
cavalry ſivell on dry forage, but we! only 
marbhed from Strela to cc hiielnita (Where 
there was la magazine, ) and from thence 
to C Hacau, where? we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brieg and the Oder. 


vilWhen'any enterprize is about to take 


place in the wihter, the cavalry should 
carty wvith them forage for five days, well 
bound together om tlieir horses. If Bobe- 
2 Moravid are to be the scene of ac- 
ionp vou must walt the arrival of spring, 
you mean to destroy all-yout- cas 
valyy:©: We forage in the fields for corn 
aud vegetables as long as any remain 
there and after harvest in the villages. 
22 q = When 
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60 
When we encamp0nh a spot where we 
mean to make some stay, an adoount 
should be taken of the forage; andi when 
it's quantity be ascertained, a regular dis- 
tribution of it should be made-aceording to 
the number of _ which. we::intend to 
remain. met 2d 03-41 3] 
All large Peas parties are escorted 
by a body. of cavalry, the strength of which 
is proportioned to the vicinity of the ene- 
ys" and the fear which you entertain of = 
him. Foraging is sometimes ggxried n by .< EY 
the wings, or even the whole of an army. 
The foragers always asgemble on the 
road which they intend taking, either on 
— an or in the rear of the 
army. 5 t d 03 nod ot e 
The 2 Sonny is composed of hus- 
sars, who are followed by the cavalry in a 
plain country, but in irregular situations, 
the infantry go before them. The ad- 
vanced guard is to ꝑregede the march of 942+ & 
about a fourth part of the foragers, wha 
are to be followed by a detachment. of the 
escort, ons homes: and | partly, foot; then 
2 another 


3. 


large; nd bound welt together. 


{( 20 ) 

another party of foragers, followed iy a 
detachment. of troops, and after them, the 
remainder in the same order. The march 
of the tear guard is to be closed by a troop 
of hussarsp who: will form the rear of the 
whole column. mg ad 

It is to be remembered, that in all es- 
eorts the infantry take their cannon with 
them, and . enn their swords and 
carbines. / IDC? il 0). bytoition 101q.# 
When ak at thhapatiwhesc they. * 
tend foraging, a chain is to be formed, 
and the infantry posted near the mllages, 
behind the hedges, amd iu the hollow Ways. 
Troops'' of cava oined/ with anfabtry 
should be formed into a regerve; and placett 
in the center, to be ready to support any 
point where the eriemy may endeavor to 
make au impression. The hussars are to 
skirmish' with the enemy, ar order to amuse 
them ant draw: them off from tha forage. 


As soon as che inclosure is compleat; the- 


foragers divide the groumd by regiments. 
Great care must be taken by the Officers, 
cominaitding that the trussetb be made very 


When 


210 
Mhen the horses art laden, the foragers | 
atg to ratum tb camp by troops, protected 
by small escorts, and as soon as they: have 
alb left tho grouud, the troops of the chain 3 
afe to assemblet and form the rear n | 
followed by the hussar s 
% The method of foraging in . dif- 
fort from] the foregoing: only in this in- 
stan cop via. the infantry are posted round | 
the village and the cavalry behind them 1 
in a> situation where they may be able to | 1 
adt. Villages are to be foraged one by | 
one; to prevent the troops of the chain from 
being too much dispersed. eee. = e 
In mountainous countries, foraging be- 
comes an arduous business, and on such 
occasions the greatest part of the escorts 
must be composed of infantry and hussars. 
When we are encamped near the enemy, 
and intend remaining there some time, 
we must endeavor to secure the forage 
which is between the two camps. After 
that, we are to forage for two leagues 
round, beginning with the most distant 
ſields, and preserving those that are near 


11517 F 
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home till the last. If no stay be intended, 
we forage in the vn and in ar nei _ 


borhood. = 
When it becomes an pay to secure a 
large quantity of green forage, I would 
rather send the parties out twice, than 
occupy too great an extent of country at 
once. By this means you will preserve 
your chain more snug and compact, and 
the foragers will be in much greater se- 
curity: whereas if too great a space be 
occupied, the chain must consequently be 
weakened and rendered liable to be forced. 


RE 


ARTICLE 


(0 
ARTICLE THE FIFTH. 
4 Of the Knowledge of a Country. 


Tux knowledge of a country is to be 
attained in two ways; the first (and that 
with which we ought to begin) is, by a 
careful and studious examination of a map. 
of the country which is intended to be 
the scene of war, and by marking on it 
very distinctly the names of all the rivers, 
towns, and mountains that are of Ry con- 
sequence. 

Having by this means gained a general 
idea of the country, we must proceed to a 
more particular and minute examination 
of it, to inform ourselves of the directions 
of the high roads, the situation of the 
towns, whother by a little trouble they can 
be made tenable, on what side to attack 
them if they are possessed by the enemy, 
and what number of dp are. e 
for their defence. 

We should also be 8 with plans 
* 


2 * | / 
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of the fortified towns, that, we may be ac- 
quainted with their strength, and what are 


their most assailable parts. The course 
and depth of the large rivers should also 


be ascertained, how far they : are navigable, 


and if shallow enough, at any points to 
allow of being forded. It should also be 
known, what rivers are mpagable in spring 


must e likewise to the 5 7 — of any 
consequence that may be in the country. 
In a flat, smooth country, the fertile 
parts should be distinguished from those 
that are not so, and we must be well ac- 
quainted with all the marches that either 
the enemy or ourselves can undertake, to 
pass from one great city or river to ano- 


ther. It will be necessary also >to break up A 


those camps, which. are liable o be taken 
on that route. | 

A flat,, open country can | be reconngitred 
presently, but the view . is 80 confined in 
that which, is woody and mountainous, 
that it becomes a Veen, * meh diffi- 
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In order therefore to procure intelli- 
gence so highly important, we must ascend 
the heights, taking the map with us, and 
also some of the elders of the neighboring 
_ Villages, such as huntsmen and shepherds. 
If there be one mountain higher than ano- 
ther, that must be ascended, to gain an idea 
of a country which we wish to discover. 

We must gain a knowledge of the roads, 
not only to be satisfied in how many columns 
we may march, but also that we may be 
enabled to plan a variety of projects, and 
be informed how we may reach the enemy's 
camp - and force it, should any be esta- 
blished in the neighborhood, or how place 
ourselves on his flank, should he alter 
his position. F-: 

One of the most mitterial objects i 18, to 
reconnoitre situations that, in case of ne- 
cessity, may serve as camps of defence, as 
well as a field of battle, and the posts that 
may be occupied by the enemy. 

A just idea must be formed of all these 
matters of intelligence, as well as of the 
5 85 . able posts, the vallies, chief 
Holte E defiles, 
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de files, and all the advantageous, situations 
which: the euntry affords; and we must 
seriously reflect on every operation that 
may take place, so that by being prepared 

beforehand with 2 plan af arrangements, 
we may not be aubarrogeed ne 1 
into ation. | 

These reflections. mould be well eon · 
nected, and maturely. digested, with all 
the care and patience that an objeet of se 
much consequence requires; and unless we 
can arrange the matter to eur satisfaetien 
the first time, we must try it over ages 
and again till we have got it perfect. 
It is a general rule in the choice of all 
camps, whether for offence or defence, that 
both wood and water be near at hand, 
that the front be cloge and well covered, 
and the rear perfectly open. 

If cxreumatances-forbid the examination 
of a country in the manner laid down, 
clever, intelligent Officers shauld be sent 
thither under any kind of EXCuse, or even 
in disguise if necessary. They are to be 
well ee af the yature of the obser+ 

L vations 
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vations which they are to make, and at 


their return, the femarks: which they have 
made on the camps and different situations 
are to be noted on a map: but when we 
can make use of our own eyes, We ought 
never to trust to dier of _ 6 
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Tus coup Geil may be e pro- 
perly speaking, to two points; the first of 
which is, the having abilities to judge how 
many troops a certain extent of country 
can contain. This talent can only be ac- 
quired by practice, for after having laid 
out several camps, the eye will gain 80 
exact an idea of space; that you will sel- 
dom make any enn n. m Nr 
calculations. 

The other, and by fax the most material 
point, is to be able te distinguish at first 


E 2 space 
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he all the advantages of which any given 
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space of ground is capable. This art is to 
be acquired; and even brought to perfec- 
tion, though a man be not nn _ 
with a military genius. 

Fortification, as it possesses nites that 
are applicable to all situations of an army, 
is undoubtedly the basis and foundation 
of this coup d'ceil. Every defilè, marsh, 
hollow way, and even the smallest emi- 
nence, will be converted, by a>zkilful Ge- 
neral; to some advantage. 

Two hundred different 3 may 
sometimes be taken up in the space of two 
square leagues, of which an intelligent 
General knows how to select that which is 
the most advantageous. In the first place, 
He will ascend even the smallest eminences 
to discover and reconnoitre the ground; 
and assisted by the same rules of fortifica- 
tion, he will be enabled to find out the 
weak part of the enemy's order of battle. 
If time permit, the General would do well 
to pace over the ground, when he has de- 
termined on his general position. 

Many other 2 may slso be de- | 

rived 
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rived from the same rules of fortification, 
such as, the manner of occupying heights, 
and how to choose them, that they may 
not be commanded. by others; in what 
manner the wings are to be supported, that 
the flanks may be well covered; how to 
take up positions that may be defended, 
and avoid those which a man of reputa- 


tion cannot, without great risk, maintain. 
These rules will also enable him to dis- 


cover where the enemy is weakest, either 
by having taken an unfavorable position, 

. distributed his force without judgment, or 

from the slender means of defence which 
He derives from his situation. I am led 
by these reflections to explain in what 
manner troops ought to be distributed s0 
* to > make the most of their ground. 
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Tnov GH. the knowledge. aa chokes. of 
ground are very essential points, it is of no 
less importance that we know how to profit 
by such advantages, so that the troops 
may be placed in situations * are * 
and convenient for them, .'. _ . 

Our cavalry, being designed to act with 
velocity, can only be made use of on a 
plain, whereas the infantry may be em - 
ployed in every possible variety of ground. 
Their fire 2 for getence, and their bayonet 
for attack. 1 

We always begin by the defonsive, as 
much caution is necessary for the security 
of a camp, where the vicinity of the enemy 
may at any moment bring on an engage- 
ment. | 

The greater part of the orders of battle 
now existing are of ancient date: we tread 
in the steps of our ancestors without regu- 
lating 
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lating matters according to the nature of 
the ground, and hence it is that a false and 
erruncous application so often takes place. 
The whole of an army should be placed 
in arder of battle: agreeably to the nature 
of ground which every particular part of it 
requires, The plain is chosen for the ca- 
valry, but this is not all which regards 
them; far. if the plain be only a thousand 
yards.in front, and bounded by a woed in 
which we suppose the enemy to have 
thrown some infantry, - under whose fire 
their cavalry can rally, it will then beeome 
necessary to change the disposition, and 
place them at the extremities of the wings 
of the infantry, that they may receive the | 
benefit of their support. ; 
The whole of the cavalry is ee 
placed on one of the wings, or in the se- 
eond line: at other times, their wings are 
closed by one or two brigades of infantry. 
Eminences, church-yards, hollow ways, 
and wide ditches are the most advantage» 
ous situations for an army. If, in the 
2 of our troops, we know how to 
take 


4666 
take advantage of these circumstances, we 
never need to fear being attacked. | 
If your cavalry be posted with a morass 
in it's front, it is impossible that it can 

render you any service: and if it be placed 
too near a wood, the enemy may have 
troops there, who may throw them into dis- 
order and pick them off with their muskets, 
whilst they are deprived of every possible 
means of defence. Vour infantry will be 
exposed to the same inconveniencies if 
they are advanced too far on a plain with 
their flanks not secured, for the enemy will 
certainly take advantage of such error, and 
make their attack on that side meg oeured 
are unprotected. 07 ae ent SAT e 

The nature of the ground must inva- 
riably be our rule of direction. In a 
mountainous country I should place my 
cavalry in the second line, and never use 
them in the first line except they could act 
to advantage, unless it be a few squadrons 
to fall on the flank of the enemy's infantry 

vio may be advancing to attack me. 
It! is a general rule! in all well-disciplined 
| armies, 


08 


armies, that a reserye of cavalry be formed 


WY 


if we are on a plain; but where the country 


18 chequered and intersected, this reserve 
is formed of infantry, with the addition of 
some hussars and dragoons. 

The greũt art of Aistributing troops on 
the fleld is, so to place them, that. all have 
room to act and be uniformly” useful. 
Villeroi he perhaps was not Well ac 
quainted with this rule, deprived” himself 
of che assistance of the Whole of his left 
wing on the plain of Namillirs, by having 
posted them behind a morass, Were it was 
morally impossible tl that they could manœu- 


vre, or "Oy any sort of erben his 
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gere de gouyinced. that your camp be well 
chosen you; must acer. whether a tri- 
fling.,moyement..of your's, will, oblige the 
enenqyte make one of greater consequence, 
or if aſtex png march, he be under the ne- 
cessity, of making others. They who have 
the; least, occasion to mov. <= certainly 
the best situated. 1 . 3} Nt 
The: choice of situation for. a, E. should 
rest entirely with the General of an army, 
as it often becomes the field of battle, and. 
the success of his enterprizes 80 materially 
depends upon it. 
As there are many observations to be 
made on this subject, I shall enter into it 
very particularly, saying nothing with re- 
spect to the method of placing troops in 
camp, but referring you on that head to my 
military regulation. 
I now proceed to speak only of affairs of 
| consequence, 
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consequence, and of matters that more im- 
mediately concern the General himself. 
All camps are designed to answer two 
purposes, defence and attack. The first 
class consists of those camps in which an 
army assembles where the sole object is the 
convenience and accommodation of the 
troops. They ought to be encamped in 
small bodies near the magazine, but, so 
situate that they may readily be assemhled 
in order of battle. Nr 455g 
Camps of this kind are n formed 
at such a distance from the enemy as to be 
free from all alarm. The King of England, 
who neglected this caution, and impru- 
dently eneamped himself on the bank of 
the Mein opposite the French army, ran a 
very Sent 7 risk of being 3 at Det- 
tinglen 
The first rule to be ah in the 
marking out a camp is, that both wood _ 
water be at no great distance. ii 
It is our custom to entrench camps, in 
the manner of the Romans, not only to 
secure ourselves against — enterprize 
as a wann 


: ( 836 ) 
which the numerous light troops of the 
enemy may attempt — 2 oa rr to 
proves desertion. 
I have constantly W that Aer 
men have left us when the redarns® were 
Joined by two lines that extended all rownd 


the camp; than when this caution has been 


neglected. This is a serious fact; — 

W or trifling id may appear.” 
Cumps of repose are those, ere We 

expect forage; on some oCccastons they are 


designed to watch the enemy, who have 


as yet made no movements, that we may be 
regulated by their manoeuvres. As relax- 
atiow is the only object in camps of this 
nature} they should be rendered-86cure by 
being in the rear of a large river of Grads, 
or i short By any means that will fender 
their front inaccessible. Of this * 
tion was our camp at Srre. 
If the brooks and row in font of the 
camp are too shallow, dams must he em- 
ployed in ortler to deepen ti m. 
* Inno Jon nue 2 10 nee 
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- Though there be no dread of the enemy 
to annoy us in camps of this kind, the 
General of an army must nevertheless on 
no ae ount be idle. The leisure which he 
now has must be employed in paying at- 
tention to the troops, and re- establishing 
the usual discipline. He must examine if 
the service be carried on in strict confor- 
mity to order, if the Officers on guard are 
attehtive and well informed of the duties 
of cheit situation, and if the rules which I 
have laid down for the posting of eavalry 
and” r Wen be Hy and —_ 
observed. e boog 2! 
The * chould go through their 
exercise three times à week, and the re- 
eruits Once every day: on some occasions 
also entire corps may pert t n 
neues together ON OV? 
The cavalry mitst like wise o through 
Weir 6vohutiwns,” Giles they are employed 
in foraging, and the General, knowing the 
exact strength of dae corps, should take 
particular care that the recraits and young 
horses be well drilled; He must also fre- 
000909 off enen $90 295 - 175: quently 
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quently visit the lines, commending those 
Officers who pay attention. to their troops, 
and severely rebuking those who appear to 
have neglected them, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that a large army can be ge- animated. 
It will ever abound with idlers and mallin- 
gers, who require the General's attention 
to be put in motion and be obliged. to do 
their duty. 

Very great utility will be deri ved "TR 
anne of this sort, if they be employed in 
the manner which I have recommended, 
and the succeeding campaign will prove 
the * effects of e en and 
order. . "14 0'2 „ros! 

We fm our 8 or we AGED 
near to the enemy, or at a considerable 
distance from him—T shall only speak of 
the former, where it is necessary chat we 
make choice of the most fertile spots, and 
encamp in a situation VM art or. nature 
has rendered formidable. 610 Fu 
When foraging camps are 1 near 
the enemy, they should be very difficult of 
access, a9 foraging parties ate regarded as 

3 sent out against the enemy. 
These 
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These parties may consist of a Sixtli 
part, or even the half of an army. It would 
afford fine amusement o the enemy, if 
they were able on these ocdasions to attack 
us to our disadvantage, and it would cer- 
tainly happen, but for dhe well. chosen 
situation of our camp. * 6 10 

But though the position be very 
and apparently there be nothing to fea 
from the enemy, there are, notwithstand- 
ing, other cautions which are by no means 
to be neglected. The most rigid secrecy 
must be observed both in regard to the ö 
time and place of foraging, nor should 
even the General who is to command on 
the occasion be acquainted with these cir- 
cumstances till a late hour 1 in the preceding 
evening. 

We should send out as many detached 
parties as possible, to be more certainly i in⸗ 
formed of any movements which the enemy 
may make: and unless prevented by rea- 
sons that are very material, we may, to 
save trouble, forage on the same day that 
they do. We are not, however, to place 
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too 
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too much confidence in this ęixcumstanee, 
28 the gnemy, by. being apprized of our 
: design, may countermand. the order: dhe 
| foraging, and attack the main body. 
Ihe camp of Prince Carles of — 
under  Konigingrats was inagcessible by 
nature, and extremely convenient. for the 
purposes of foraging. That which: we oc- 
2 | cupied at Chiom was made strong by art, 
viz, by the abbatis which I ordered tg be 
thrown up on our right wing, and the re- ö 
doubts which Were in ont of *. e 
camp. 0 
. We n a camp. when it is our in- 
5 tention to lay siege to h place, to defend a 
Fe; difficult pass, and supply the defects of 
situation by throwing up Works 80. as to be 
secure from every insult on the yay of the 
. em! 
| The rules which a Fenn bus to observe 


in the formation of all entrenchments are, to 
make 2 good choice of situation, and to 
take advantage of every marsh, river, in- 
undation, and abbatis which may serye 0 
| render me extent ef fig extyenchments. 


| | more 


8 
more difficult. They had better be ws 
small than too large, for the progress of 
the enemy is not checked by the entrench- 
ments themselves, but by the troops who 
defend them. 
I would not wish to make entrench- 
ments, unless I could line them with a 
chain of battalions, and had also at my 
disposal a reserve of infantry that could be 
moved to any point as occasion might re- 
” quire. Abbatis are no longer of service 
than whilst they are defended by infantry. 
The chief attention should be paid to 
the proper pupport of the lines of counter- 
| vallation, which generally end in a river; 
and in such case the fossè should be car- 
ried some length into the river, and be so 
| deepened as not to allow of being forded. 
If this precaution be neglected, you run 
| the hazard of having your flank turned. It 
N is necessary that you be abundantly sup- 
ö plied with provisions before you sit down 
behind the lines to besiege any place. 
The flanks of entrenchments should be 
. particularly strong, nor should there be a 
5 mou 8 which. the enemy miglit attack 
e G without 


8 ment which was: before Aren fanced by | 
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without being exposed to four or five cross 
fires. Infinite care and caution are re- 
quired in the formation of entrenchments 
which are designed to defend the passes 
and defilts of mountains. The support of 
the flanks is here most essentially neces- 
sary, to accomplish which, redoubts are 
formed on the two wings: sometimes the 
whole entrenchment itself is made up of 
redoubts, so that the troops who defend it 
are in no danger of being turned. 

Intelligent Generals are well informed 
how to oblige the enemy to attack those 
points where the work is made strongest 
by the ditch being widened, deepened, 
and lined with pallisadoes, chevaux de frize 
placed at the entrances, the parapet made 
cannen-progf, and pits dug in the places 
that are most exposed. 

But for the covering of a siege, 1 would 
always prefer an army of observation to an 
entrenched eamp, and for this plain reason, 
because we are taught by experience that 
the old method is not to be depended on. 
The Prince o Condt saw his entreneh- 


Turenne, 
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Turenne, and Cond (if Jam not mistaking) 
forced that which Turenne had formed be- 
fore Valenciennes since that period, nei- 
ther of these great masters in the military 
art have made any use of them, but, to 
cover a siege, have always * ar- 
mies of observation. 

I shall now treat of defensive camps, 
which are only strong by situation, and 
intended solely to be secure from the at- 
tacks of the enemy. 

To render these situations equal to the 
purposes for which they are designed, it is 
necessary, that the front and both flanks 
be of equal strength, and the rear perfectly 
free and open. Of such nature are those 
heights, whose front is very extensive, and 
whose flanks are covered by marshes, as 
was the camp of Prince Charles of Lor- 
rae at Marschwits, where the front was 
covered by a marshy river, and the flanks 
by lakes; or like that which we occupied 
at Konopist in the year 1744. 

Me may also shelter ourselves under the 
protection of some fortified place, as was 
done by the Marshal de Neipperg, who, 

G 2 after 
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after being defeated at Mollibite, took up 
an excellent position under the walls of 
Meiss. As long as a General can maintain 
his post in camps of this kind, he will be 
secure from attack; but as soon as the 
enemy is in motion with a-view of turning 
him, he will no longer, be able to remain, 
His arrangements should therefore be so 
settled before- hand, that if the enemy suc- 
ceed in their attempt to turn him, he may 
have nothing to do but fall back, and take 
up another strong position in the rear. 

Bohemia abounds in camps of this # 
scription, and as the, country y is 80 chequer- 
ed by nature, we are often obliged to oc- 
cupy some of them against our inclination. 

I must again repeat how necessary it is 
for a General to be on his guard, lest he be 
led, by a bad choice of posts, into errors 
that cannot be remedied, or gets himself 
Shut up in a cul de sac, or in a situation 
from which he has no means of escaping 
but by a narrow defilè. For if he have a 
clever enemy to deal with, he will be 
so closely pent up, and so completely pre- 
vented from fighting by the nature of the 
| 5 ground 
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ground, as to be obliged to submit to the 
greatest indignity which a soldier can suf- 
fer, that of laying down his arms without 
the power of defending himself. 

In camps. that are intended to cover a 
country, the strength of the place itself is 
not the object of attention, but those points 
which are liable to attack, and by means 
of which the enemy may penetrate. These 
should all be surrounded by the camp. Not 
that it is necessary to occupy every open- 
ing by which the enemy may advance upon 
us, but ht one only which would lead to 
his desired: point, and that situation which 
affords us security, and from which we 
have it in our power to alarm him. In 
short, we should occupy that post, which 
will oblige the enemy to take circuitous 
routes, and enable us, by small movements, 
to disconcert all his projects. 

Ihe camp at Newstadt defends the whole 
of the Lower Silesia against the attacks of 
an army that may be in Moravia. The 
proper position to take up, is to have the 
city of Neustadt and the river in front, and 
if the enemy shew a design to pass between 
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Ottmachau and Glatz, we have only to 
move between Weiss and Ziegenhals, and 
there take up an advantageous camp which 
will cut them off from Moravia. 
For the same reason the enemy will not 
dare to stir on the side of Cosel, for by 
placin g myself between Troppau and J- 
gerndorff, (where there are many very ex- 
cellent positions,) I cut him off from his 
convoys. | 

There is another camp of equal import- 
ance between Liebau and Schemberg, which 
secures all Lower Silesia against Bohemia. 
In all these positions, the rules which I 
have laid down ought to be observed, as 
far as circumstances will allow: I must yet 
add one more, which is, that when you 
have a river in front, you never allow tents 
to be pitched on the ground which you 
intend for the field of battle at a greater 
| distance than half musket-shot from the 
|| front of the camp. | 
3 The frontier of the electorate of Bran- 
| denberg is a country which no camp can 
' | cover, as it has six leagues of plain ground 
| which is open the whole way. To defend 
| it 
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it against Saxony, it is necessary to be pos- 
sessed of Mittenberg, and either encamp 
there or adopt the plan of the expedition 

which took place there in the winter of the 
year 1745. The camp at Verben covers 
and defends all that part which 1s on the 
side of the country of Hanover. 

The front and flanks of a camp for of- 
fence must be always closed, for unless the 
flanks, which are the weakest part of an 
army, are well closed, you have nothing to 
expect from your troops. This was the 
fault of our camp of Czaslaw, beine the 
battle of the year 1742. 

The village houses which are on the 
wings, or in the front of aur camp, are al- 
ways occupied by troops, except on fight- 
ing days, when they are called in, lest by 
the enemy's-setting fire to such badhy-con- 


strueted wooden buildings (as our own 


cottages and those of our neighbors gene- 
rally are) the men may also be destroyed. 
There may, however, be an exception to 
this rule, when any stone houses are in the 
villages, or any church-yards which do 
not communicate with wooden buildings. 

” But 
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But as it is our constant principle to at- 
tack, and not act on the defensive, this 
kind of post should never be occupied ex- 
| _ cept it be at the head of the army, or in 
BB front of it's wings; in such situation it will 

afford much protection to our troops in the 
attack, and prove of great annoyance. to 
the enemy during the action. 

It is also a cireumstance of material im- 
port, that the depth of the small rivers- or 
marshes which are in front or on the flanks 
of our camp be well ascertained, lest by 
the rivers being fordable, or the marshes 
practicable, you discover too late that you 
have trusted to a false point of defence. 

- FVillars was beaten at Malplaquet by con- 
ceiving that the marsh on his right was im- 
practicable, which proved to be only a dry 
meadow, which our troops passed to take 
him in flank. Every thing should be ex- 
amined by our own eyes, and no attentions 
of this nature treated on any account as 
matters of indifference. wad AO art | 
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ARTICLE THE NINTH. 
— — 
How to secure a Camp. 


Tux front of the first line must be de- 
fended by the regiments of infantry, and if 
a river be there, piquets must be posted on 
it's banks. The rear of the camp is to be 
guarded by piquets from che second line. 
These piquets are to be covered by redans, 
joined by slight entrenchments, by means 
of which the camp will be entrenched 
after the manner of the Romans. We must 
occupy the villages which are on the wings, 
or even to the distance of half a league 
from thence, if they serve to defend any 
other passages. 

- The cavalry guards are to be posted 
agreeably to the rules laid down in my 
military regulation. We seldoſh had more 
than 300 maitres de garde“ amongst 80 
squad rons, unless we were very near to the 
—_ as r We march ed to Schwiednitz 

a between 
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between the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, 
and again when we marched into» Lusatia 
in order to go to Naumbourg. These ad- 
vanced guards should be composed of all 
Sorts of troops, for example, 2000 hussars, 
1500 dragoons, and 2000 grenadiers. The 
General who has the command of bodies 
of men that are advanced, should be a man 
of sound understanding, and as it is his 
object to gain intelligence, not expose him- 
self to action, his camps should be chosen 
with judgment, having in their front ei- 
ther woods or defilès with which he is 
well acquainted. He must also send out 
frequent patroles for the purpose of gaining 
information, that he may know at every 
instant what is going forward in the camp 
of the enemy. - 
If in the mean time you employ the hus- 
dars who;remain with you to patrole in the 
rcar and of the wings of the camp, you 
have. taken all possible precautions to be 
_ guarded against any hostile enterprizes. 
Should a considerable body of troops 
endeavor to slide in between you and your 
| | rear 
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rear guard, you may be assured that they 
have formed some design against it, and 
you are therefore to hasten to it's support. 

To conclude all that I have to say on 
this subject, it must be added, that if those 
Generals who canton their troops wish to 
be free from danger and alarm, they should 


only occupy those villages which are be- 
tween the two lines. 
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In what Manner and for what Reason we 
are to send out Detachments. | 


IT is only repeating an ancient maxim 
in war to say, © that he who «divides his 
force, will be beaten in detail.” If you 
are about to give battle, strain every nerve 
to get together as many troops as you pos- 
sibly can, for they never can be employed 
to better purpose. Almost every General 
who has neglected this rule, has found 
ample reason to repent of it. 


Al bomarie's | 
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Albemarle's detachment, which was beat- 
en at Oudenarde, lost the' great Eugene the 
whole campaign; and General Stahremberg 
was beaten at the battle of Villa Viciboa in 
Spain, by being repardted ow hy _—_— 
troops. 

Detachments Have 4120 n very Fatal 
to the Austrians in the latter campaigns 
that they have made in Hungary. The 
Prince of Hildbour ghausen was defeated at 
Banjaluka, and General Wallis suffered a 
check on the banks of the Timo. The 
Sarons also were beaten at Kesselsdorf, for 
want of having joined Prince Charles, as 
they could have done. I should have been 
defeated. a Sohr, and deservedly too, if pre- 
sence of mind in my Generals, and valor 
in my troops, had not rescued me from 
tzuch misfortune. It may be asked, are we 
then never to send out detachments? My 
reply is, that it is a business of so delicate 
a nature, as never to be hazarded but on 
the most pressing necessity, and for reasons 
of the utmost importance. 

When you are — efongively, detach- 


ments | 
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ments ought never to be employed, and 
even though you are in an open country, 
and have some places in your possession, 
no more troops are to be spared than are 
barely sufficient to secure your convoys. 
Whenever war is made in Bohemia or 
Moravia, necessity requires that troops be 
sent out to insure the arrival of provisions. 
Encampments must be formed on the chain 
of mountains which the convoys are obliged 
to pass, and remain there till you have col- 
lected provisions for some months, and are 
possessed of some strong place in the ene- 
my's country that will serve as a depot. 
Whilst these troops are absent on de- 
tachments, you are to occupy advantage- 
ous camps, and wait for their return. 

The advanced guard is not reckoned as 
a detachment, because it should ever be 
near the army, and not ventured on any 
account too near the enemy. | 
It sometimes happens, that when we are 
acting on the defensive, we are forced to 

make detachments. Those which I had in 
Upper Silesia were in perfect safety by con- 
my fining 
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_ fining themselves, as I have already ob- 
served, to the ane of fortified 
places, 

Officers who have the dae of ths 
tachments, should be men of prudence and 
resolution, for though they receive general 
instructions from their Chief, it remains 
for themselves to consult on the propriety 
of advancing nnn as occasion may 
require. We 1 

When the force of the nene is too 
strong, they should fall back, but on the 
other hand, they should well know how to 
take advantage, if the superiority happen 
to be on their own sides. 

If the enemy approach by night, they 
will sometimes retire, and whilst they are 
supposed to be put to flight, return briskly 
to the charge and defeat them. 

No regard whatever 1s to be paid to the 
light troops. 


The first thing to be attended to by an 
Officer who commands a detachment, is 
his own safety, and when that is secured, 
he is at liberty to form schemes against 

the 
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the enemy. To ensure rest to himself, he 
must keep his adversary constantly awake, 
by continually contriving plans against 
him, and if he succeed in two or three in- 
stances, the enemy will be obliged to keep 
on the defensive. 

If these detachments be near the army, 
they will establish a communication with 
it by means of some town or neighboring 
Wood. | 
In a war of defence, we are naturally in- 

duced to make detachments. Generals of 

little experience are anxious to preserve 
every thing, whilst the man of intelligence 
and enterprize regards only the grand point, 
in hopes of being able to strike some great 
stroke, and suffers pattently a small evil 
that may secure him against one of more 
material consequence. 

The army of the enemy should be the 
chief object of our attention, it's designs 
must be discovered, and opposed as vigo- 
rously as possible. In the year 1745 we 
abandoned Upper Silesia to the ravages of 
the Hungarians, that we might be the 
| better 
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better enabled to thwart the intentions of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, and we made 
no detachments until we had defeated his 
army. When that was done, General 
Nassau in fifteen days cleared the whole of 
Upper Silesia of the Hungariuns. 

| It is a custom with some Generals to 
detach. troops when they are about to 
make an attack, to take the enemy in the 
rear during the action, but much danger 
attends a movement of this kind, as the 
detachments generally lose tlieir road, and 
arrive either too early or too late. The 
detachment which Charles XII. sent out 
on the evening before the battle of Pu/- 
taws lost it's way, and was the cause of the 
army's being beaten. Prince Eugene's de- 
sign of surprising Cremona failed also from 
the too late arrival of the detachment of 
the Prince of Vaudemont, which was in- 
tended to attack the gate of Po. 
Detachments should never take place on 
the day of battle, unless it be in the man- 
ner of 7urenne near Colmar, where he pre- 
Sented his first line to the army of the 
Klector 
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Elector Frederick William, whilst the second 
line passing through defilès attacked him 
in flank and routed him. Or we may 
copy the example of the Marshal de Lu- 
embourg at the battle of Fleury, in the 
year 1690, who posted a body of infantry 
in some high corn on the Prince of Mal- 
deck's flank, and by that manceuvre gained 
the battle. 

After a victory, but never till then, troops 

may be detached for the protection of 
_ convoys, but even in this case they should 
not proceed a greater length than half a 
league from the army. | 

I shall conclude this article by saying, 
that detachments which weaken the army 
one half, or even a third part, are exces- 
Sively dangerous, and strongly to be dis- 
approved. 
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2 the Tricks and Sratogems of War. 
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** WR the skin of a fox is at times as 
necessary as that of the lion, for cunning 
may succeed when force fails. Since 
therefore force may at one time be repelled 
by force, and at another be obliged to 
yield to stratagem, we ought to be well 
acquainted with the use of both, that we 
may on occasion adopt either. 

I have no wish to recite here the almost 
infinite list of stratagems, for they have all 
the same end in view, which is, to bblige 
the enemy to make unnecessary marches 
in favor of our own designs. Our real in- 
tentions are to be studiously concealed, and 
the enemy misled by our affecting plans 
which we have no wish to execute. 

When our troops are on the point of as- 
sembling, we countermarch them in a Va- 
riety of ways, to alarm the enemy, and 
conceal from him the spot where we really 
wish to assemble and force a passage. 
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If there be fortresses in the country, we 
choose to encamp in u situation that threat- 
ens three or four plates at the same time. 

Should the enemy think proper to throw 
troops into all these places, the consequence 
will be, that his force will be so weakened, 

that we shall have a good opportunity of 
falling on him: but if one point only has 
been the object of 'his attention, we lay 

siege to that which-is the most defenceless. 

If the object be to pass a rer, or be 
possessed of some post of importance, you 
must withdraw to a great distance both 
from the post and from the spot where you 
mean to pass, in order to entice the enemy 
after you. And When every thing is ar- 
ranged and your march concealed, you! are 
to betake yourself suddenly to the settled 
dein and possess yourself of it. 

If you wish to come to an action, and the 
enemy seems disposed to avoid it, you 
must appear to be in dread of the force 
which is opposed to you, or spread a report 
that your army is much weakened. We 
played this game before the battle of 
Hohen- 
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Hohen-Friedberg. 1. caused all the roads 
to be repaired as if I meant, at the approach 
of Prince Charles, to march to Breslau in 
four columns: his self- confidence second- 
ing my design, he followed me into the 
plain, and was defeated, 1 

Sometimes we contract. the ae 
of the camp, to give it the appearance of 
weakness, and send out small detachments, 
(that we affect to be of great consequence, 
in order that the enemy may hold us cheap, 
and neglect an opportunity which he 
might improve. In the campaign of 1745, 
if it had been my intention to take Konig - 
ngrez and Pardubita, I had only. to 
make two marches through the county of 
Glatz on the side of Moravia, as that 
would certainly have alarmed Prince 
Charles and brought him thither, to defend 
the place from which, after leaving Bohke- 
mid, he drew all his provisions. You will 
be sure of creating jealousy in the enemy, 
if you threaten na that either commu- 
nicate with the capitol or serve as depots 
for his provisions. 


If 
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If we have no inclination to fight, we 
put a bold face upon the business, and 
give out that we are much stronger than 
we really are. Austria is a famous school 
for this sort of manceuvre, for with them 
the art is ene to its n — 
tion. 
By W 0 up a bold and determined 
appearance, you give the idea of wishing 
to engage, and occasion a report to be cir- 
culated that you are meditating some very 
bold and daring enterprize: by means of 
which the enemy, in dread of the conse- 
quences of an attack, will eee re- 
main on the defensive. * 

It is an essential ect in a war of PR 
fence, to know how to make a good choice 
of posts, and to maintain them to the last 
extremity : when forced to retire, the se- 
cond line begins to move, followed insensi- 
bly by the first, and as you have defilès in 
your front, the enemy will not be able to 
take advantage of you in the retreat. 

Even during the retreat, the positions 
that are taken up should be so oblique as 

to 
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to / keep the enemy as much as possible in 
the dark. The more he endeavors to dis- 
cover your designs, the more he will be 
alarmed, whilst you indirectly obtain the 
object of your wishes. 
Another stratagem of war is, to "while 
to the enemy a front of very great extent, 
and if he mistake a false attack for a real 
one, he will inevitably be defeated 
- By means of tricks also, we oblige the 
enemy to send ont detachments, and when 
they are marched, take ms ord 

falling on him. 

- The best stratagem is, to hull the enemy 
into security at the time, when the troops 
aye about to disperse and go into  win- 
ter quarters, so that by retirmg, you 
may be enabled to advance on them to 
some good purpose. With this view, the 
troops should be so distributed, as to as- 
semble again very readily, in order to force 
the enemy's quarters. If this measure suc- 


ceed, you may recover in a fortnight the 
misfortunes of a whole campaign. | 


Feruse with attention the two last cam 
7 paigns | 
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paigns of Turenne, tor they are the chefs 
d u res of the stratagems of this age. 
The schemes which our ancestors em- 
ployed in war are now only in use amongst 
the light troops, whose practice it is to form 
ambuscades, and endeavor by a pretended 
flight to draw the enemy into a defilè, that 
they may cut them in pieces. The Gene- 
rals of the present day seldom manage 
their matters so badly as to be taken in by 
such contrivances. Nevertheless, Charles 
XII. was betrayed at Pultawa through the 
treachery of one of the Cossac Chiefs. The 
same accident also befel Peter 7. on the 
Pruth, owing to the misconduct of a Prince 
of that country. Both these men had pro- 
mised a supply of provisions which it was 
not in their power to fur nis. 
As the method of making war by parties 
and detachments is fully laid down in my 
military regulation, I refer to that work all 
those who wish. to refresh their memories, 
as it is a subject on ieh I have. nothing | 
farther to adyance.. . r 
To be informed of — A to oblige 
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the enemy to make detachments, we have 
only to read over the glorious campaign of 
1690, made by the Marshal de Lurembourg 
against the King of England, which con- 
cluded with n anni of —— 
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Of Spies, how they are to be employed on 
every occasion, and in what manner we 
are to learn Intelligence of the Enemy. 


Ir we were acquainted beforehand with 
the intentions of the enemy, we should 
always be more than a mateh for him even 
with an inferior force. It is an advantage 
which all Generals are anxious to procure, 
but very few obtain. * 8 

Spies may be divided into several classes: 
ist, common people Who choose to be em- 
ployed in such concern; 2dly, double 


spies;  3dly, spies of consequence; 4thly, 


those who are compelled to take up” the un- 
Penne business. 1 l 2d, 0! 
The 
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The common gentry, viz. peasants, 
mechanics, priests, &c. which are sent into 


the camp, can only be employed to disco- 
ver where the enemy 1s: and their reports 


are generally so incongruous and obscure, 
as rather to increase our uncertainties than 
lessen them. j 

The intelligence of deserters is, for the 
most part, not much more to be depended 
on. A soldier knows very well what is 
going forward in his own regiment, but 


nothing farther. The hussars being de- 


tached in front, and absent the greatest 
part of their time from the army, are often 
ignorant on which side it is encamped. 


Nevertheless, their reports must be com- 


mitted to paper, as the only means of turn- 
ing them to any advantage. 


Double spies are used to convey false 


intelligence to the enemy. There was an 


Italian at Schmiedeberg, who acted as a spy 


to the Austrians, and being told by us, 
that when the enemy approached we should 
retire to Breslau, he posted with the intel- 
ligence to Prince Charles of Lorraine, who 
narrowly escaped being taken in by it. 

K The 
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The Post-Master at Versailles was @ long 
time in the pay of Prince Hugene. This 
unfortunate fellow opened the letters and 
orders which were sent from Court to the 
Generuls and transmitted a copy of them 
to Printe Eugene, who generally received 
them much earlier than the Commanders 
of the French army. ; 
Zavembourg had gained over to his in- 
terest a Secretary of the King of England, 
who informed him of all that passed. The 
King discovered it, and derived every ad- 
vantage from at. that could be expected in 
an affair of such delicacy: he obliged the 
traitor to write to Luatrmòourg, informing 
him that the allied army would be out the 
day following on a large foraging party. 
The consequence' was, that the French very 
natrowly escaped being surprised at Sbein- 
quergue, and would have been cut to pieces 
i they had not defended themsetves with 
extraordinary valor. 
It would be very diflbcutt 1 to obtain such 
Spies in a war against Austria: not that 
the Awtrians are-less alive to bnbery than 
bo _ other 
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other people, but because their army is sur- 
rounded by such a cloud of light troops, 
> who- suffer no creature to pass without 
being well searched. This circumstance 
suggested to me the idea of bringing over 
some of their hussar Officers, by means of 
whom a correspondence might be carried 
on in the following manner. It is a cus- 
tom with hussars, when opposed to each 
other as skirmishing parties, to agree every 
now üand then to à suspension of arms, 
which opportunity ae be yen ARE in 
—— letters. | 

When we wish 8 eg of 
che enemy, or give him a false impression 
of our situation and circumstances, we em- 
ploy a trusty soldier to go from our camp 
to that of the enemy, and report what we 
wish to have believed. He may also be 
made the bearer of hand- bills calculated to 
encourage desertion. Having compleated 
his business, he may take a circuitous 
march and return to camp. | | 
There is yet another way to gain intelli- 
gence of the enemy when milder methods 
| K 2 fail, 
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fail, though I confess it to be a harsh and 
eruel practice. We find out a rich citizen 
who has a large family and good estate, 
and allow him a man who understands the 
language of the country dressed as a ser- 
vant, whom we force him to take along with 
him into the enemy's camp, as his valet or 
- coachman, under pretence of domplaining 
of some injuries which he has received; he 
is to be threatened also at the same time, 
that if he does not return after a certain 
period, and bring the man with him, that 
his houses shall be burned, and his wife and 
children hacked in pieces. I was obliged 
to have recourse to this scheme . 9 · Yb 
and it succeeded to my wish. 9 0 90 

I must farther add, that in the ant 
af spies, we ought: to, he. generous, even to 
a degree of extravagance. That man cer- 
tainly deserves to be well rewarded, who 
risks his neck to do you service. 
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of certain Marks, by' which the Intentions 
- of the Enemy are to be discovered. 


100 Net Hin etre 
* Tur knowledge of the» p08! whiblr the 
enemy has chosen as a depot: for his provi- 
sions is the surest means of discovering his 
intentions before the campaign opens. For 
example, if the Austrians establish their 
magazines at Olmutz, we may be assured 
that they mean to attack Upper Silesia: if 
at Kongingretzs, we may be convinced 
that part of Scliwiednitz is threatened. 


When it was the wish of the Sazors to in- 


vade the frontier of the Electorate, their 

magazines marked their intended route, for 
they were established at Zittau, Görlits, 
and at Guben, which are on the road lead- 
ing to Crossen. 

The first object of Aen. should 
be, on what side and in what situations the 
enemy means to fix his magazines. 

The French played a double game, by 

forming 
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forming depdts on the Meuse and on the 
Scheld, in order to conceal their intentions. 
When the Austriuns are encamped, it is 
easy to discover when they intend. moving, 
by their custom of cooking on the days of 
march. If, therefore, much smoke be per- 
ceived: in their camp at five or six O clock 
in the morning, you may take it for grant- 
ed on that day they mean to mo Se. 
Whenever the Austrians intend fighting, 
all their strong detachinents of light troops 
are called in; and when you have observed 
this, it behoves you to Ee weg well upon 
your guard. 
H you attack à post hich is ; defender 
by their Hungarian troops, without being 
able to make any impression on it, yon 
may be satisſied that COLI near at 
hand to support them. 
I their light troops n to . 
themselves between your army and the 
body of men which you have detached, you 
may be assured that the enemy has a de- 
sign on that detachment, and your mea- 


sures must be taken accordingly.—It must 
ö be 
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be added, that if the same General be al- 
ways opposed to you, his designs will be 
readily discovered, and his plan of conduct 
very soon become familiar. 

After mature reflection on the nature of 
the country which is the scene of war, the 
state of the army which you command, 
the safety of the magazines, the strength 
of the fortified places, the means which the 


enemy may be able to employ in order to 


gain possession of them, the mischief which 
the light troops may do by posting them- 
selves on your flanks, rear, and other parts, 
or if the enemy should employ them to 
make a diversion; I say, after having well 
deliberated on all these points, you may 
conclude that an intelligent enemy will 
attempt that enterprize which is likely to 
give yon the greatest annoyance, at least 
that such will be his intention, to frustrate 
which your every effort must be exerted. 
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Of our own 8 and that . is ei ther 
neutral or hostile; of the Variety of 
Religions, and of the different Conduct 

which such Circumstances require. 

Wan may be carried on in three different 

kinds of country: either in our own ter- 
ritories, those belonging to neutral powers, 
or in the country of an enemy. _ 

If glory were my only object, I would 
never make war but in my.own country, 
by reason of it's manifold advantages, as 
every man there acts as a SPY, nor can the 
enemy $tir a foot without being betrayed. 
Detachments of any strength may boldly 
be sent out, and may practise in safety all 
the manceuvres of which war is capable. 

If the enemy have the advantage, 
every peasant turns soldier and lends a hand 
to annoy him, as was experienced by the 
Elector Frederick William after the battle 
of  Fehrbelin, where a greater number of 

Swedes 
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Stredes was destroyed by the peasants than 
fell in the engagement. After the battle of 
 Hohen-Fredberg, also I observed that the 
mountaineers in Hiesiu brought into us the 
runaway Austriuns in great abundance. 
When war is carried on in a neutral coun- 
try;"the advantage seems to be equal; and 
the object of attention then is, to rival the 
enemy in the confidence and friendship of 
the inhabitants. To attain this end, the 
most {exact discipline must be observed, 
marauding and every kind of plunder striet- 
ly forbidden, and its commission punished 
witk exemplary» severity. It may not be 
amiss also, to accuse the enemy of harbor- 
ing gome pernicious designs against the 
rr | 
If we are in a protestant country, we 
wear the mask of protector of the lutherun 
religion, and endeavor to make fanatics of 
the! lower order of people, whose NY 
is not proof against our artifice. UF x 
In a catholic country, we preach up to- 
leration and moderation, constantly abusing 


the Priests as the cause of all the animosiry 
» I. EEE 3 
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Of every Kind of March, which it can be 
-necessary for an Army to malte. 


N army moves for the purposes of ad- 
vancing in an enemy's country, to take 
possession of an advantageous camp, join 
a reinfofcement, give battle, or retire be- 
fore the „ 
When the camp is oroperly: ao the 
next object is, to reconnoitre the whole 
neighborhood and every road that leads 
from it to camp that we may be enabled 
to make the necessary arrangements, as a 
_ of circumstances may require. 
With chis view, and under various pres 
teindhs: we send out large dethkohments; ac- 
companied by some engineers and quarter+ 
masters, Who are to pry into every place 
that 15 capable of being occupied by troops. 
They are also to take up the situation of 
the country, and reconnoitre the roads by 
1185 0 which 
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which the troops can march. A certain 
number of chasseurs should follow them, 
who are to observe the roads very atten- 
tively, that tliey may be able to lead the 
columns, provided that the General marches 
thither. 75 5 HAY ,097G3--31 4 

On their return, the aforesaid officers 
are to make their report concerning the 
situation of the camp, the roads that lead 
to it, the nature of the soil, the woods, 
mountains, and rivers that are situate there- 
abouts, and the General, being well in- 
formed of all these particulars, will make 
His dispositions accordingly. When the 
camp is not too near the enemy, the fol- 
lowing arrangement may take place — 
I suppose that the camp may be ap- 

proached in four different ways. The ad- 
vanrced guard, composed of six battalions 
of grenatliers, one regiment of infantry, 
two of dragoons (consising of five squa- 
drons each), and two regiments of hussars, 
under the command of Mr. N. N. will de- 
part at eight o'clock this evening. All 
the encampments of the army are to follow 
11999 this 
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this advanced guard, which is to take their 
tents only with them, leavin g. WA 7 
baggage with the army. * 
These troops are to march four leagues 
in front, and occupy the defilè, river, 
height, town, village, &c. which may be 
objects of attention, and wait there the 
arrival of the army, after which they are 
to enter into the camp which has been al- 
ready marked out. | 
On the following morning the army, 
marching in four columns, is to move for- 
ward after the advanced guard: those men 
who have been posted as guards in the vil- 
lages, falling in with their respective regi- 
ments. The cavalry of the two lines of the 
right wing, marching by it's right, will 
form the first column: the infantry of the 
two lines of the right wing, marching by 
it's right, will form the second: the in- 
fantry of the two lines of the left wing, 
filing by it's right, will form the third, and 
the cavalry of the left wing, filing by it's 
right, will form the fourth column. 
The infantry regiments N. N. of the 
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second line, and the three regiments of hus- 
8ars under the command of Gen. N. N. will 
escort the baggage, which is to march in 
the rear of the two columns of infantry. 
Four aides du camp are to command this 
party, who are to take particular care that 
the carriages follow each other in order, 
allowing as little interval as possible. 
If the General commanding the rear 
guard should be in want of, support, he is 
immediately to apply to the Commander 
in Chief „ eee 
The denen who have reconnoitred the 
roads, are to conduct the four columns. 
A detachment of carpenters, with wag- 
gons laden with beams, joists, and planks, 
should precede each — to thr OW 
er 4s over, the small rivers. | 
The heads of columns must be eartfu} 
not, to go before each other on the march. 
The Generals alk to take care that the 
battalions march close to each other ,with- 
out allowing any intervals. Officers com- 
manding divisions must be attentive in 
observing their distances. 
1 When 
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When you have to pass a defilè the 
heads of columns must march very slowdy, 
or halt now and then to alldw the rear to 
recover it's situation: too 1970 offs 

It is thus that eee of march is to 
be condud tet. oil OTTER 
When mountains, wonds, or defilès ute 
met with on the marehiy the columns arelto 
be divided; and the head, uhich consists 
of the infuntry; is to be followed by the 
cavalry, who will close the march. 

If there be a plain in the center, it is to 
he assigned to the cavalry, and the infantry, 
formed into columns on the two extremi- 
ties, are to traverse the wood; but this is 
only to be understood of a march Which; is 
made not too near the enemy. In that si- 
tuation, we are content to place some bat- 
talions of grenadiers at tlie head of each 
column of cavalry, that _ oy Abe 
the order of battle. £200 [| 

The most certain way to insure che safe 
arrival of a reinfortement is, to march 
through a difficult road to meet it, and to 
retire from the enemy to avoid an engage 

| ment. 
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1 
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ment. By means of the superiority which . 
you gain by the arrival of this succour, you 


will soon recover that ground, which, you 
have, as it were, only ent to the enemy. 
When we are obliged to march parallel 
to the enemy, it must be done in two lines, 
either by the right or by the left, and each 
line must form a column, with an advanced 
guard in front. In other respects, those 
rules which I have just laid down, ny 
also here be employed. 

All the marches which we made ow 
PFrankenberg' to Hohen-Friedberg were di- 


rected in this manner, marching 5 by the . 


gelt 
I prefer these dispositions to any chin 

because the army can be formed in order 
of battle by one to the right or one to the 
left, which is by much the readiest way of 
collecting them, and I would ever practice 
this method, if J had my choice in attack- 
ing the enemy, though I lost the advantage 
of it at Sohr and at Hohen-Priedberg, In 
this sort of march, care is to be taken that 
the flank be never shewn to the enemy. 

M When 


„ 

When the enemy begins a march in pre- 
paration for an action, you are to disencum- 
ber yourself of all your heavy baggage, 
and send it under an escort to the nearest 
town. The advanced guard is then to be 
formed, and pushed forward to the dis- 
tance of a short half league. 

When the army marches in front against 
the enemy, care must be taken not only 
that the columns do not go before each 
other, but also that when they draw near 
to the field of battle, they extend them- 
selves in such a manner, that the troops do 
not take up more or less ground than they 
will occupy when they are formed. This 
is a business of much difficulty, as some 
battalions are generally too much crowded, 
and others have too much ground allotted 
them. | 

Marching by lines is attended with no 
sort of inconvenience, and on that account 
bas by me ever been preferred. 

When we expect to be engaged upon a 
march, great precaution 80 and it 

15 necessary that the General be very much 
| upon 
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upon his guard. He should reconnoitre 


the ground, without exposing himself, 


from point to point, so as to have an idea 
of different positions, if the enemy should 
come to attack him. 

Steeples and heights are to be made use 
of in order to reconnoitre the ground, and 


the road which leads to thin 18 to be 


cleared by light troops, detached from the 
advanced guard. 
Retreats are generally conducted in the 
following manner: A day or two before we 
depart, the heavy baggage is got together, 


and sent away under a strong escort. 


The number of columns is then to be de— 


termined by the number of roads that can 
be made use of, and the march of the 


troops regulated by the nature of the 
ground. In a plain, the advanced guard 
is formed by the cavalry : if it be a che- 


quered country, that post belongs to the 


infantry. In a plain country, the army 
will march in four columns. 


The infantry of the second line of the 


right wing, filing by it's right, and fol- 
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lowed by the second line of the cavalry of 
the same wing, will form the fourth column. 
The infantry of the first line of the right 
wing, filing by it's right, will be followed 
by the first line of cavalry of that wing, 
and form the third column. 

The infantry of the second line of the 
left wing, followed by the cavalry of the 
same line, will form the second column. 
The infantry of the first line of the left 
wing will be followed by the cavalry of 
the same line, forming together the first 
column. | 

In this manner. the rear guard will be 
formed by the whole of the cayalry, which 
may. be supported, for security sake, b the 
hussars of the army. 

If, during the retreat, it be necessary to 
pass any defilès, the infantry must occupy 
them the evening before we depart, and be 
$0 posted as to cover the troops, in order 
that the passage of POR ONT remain 
open. 

Supposing that the army marches in two 
. the cavalry of the right will file 


by 
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by it's left, the second line moving first, 
and taking the lead of the second column: 


the infantry of the second line followed by 


the first, will place itself in the rear and 
follow this cavalry. 

The cavalry of the left wing will file by 
it's left, the second line moving first, and 
heading the first column. This will be 
joined by the infantry of the left wing, 
(whose second line will also move before 
the first), and thus the first column will be 
formel. is 

Six battalions of the rear of the first line, 
supported by ten squadrons of hussars, will 
form the rear guard. These six battalions 
are to place themselves in order of battle in 
front of the defilè in two lines, as the che- 
quered disposition of plate the fourth fully 
explains. | 

Whilst the army is passing the defilè the 
troops that are posted in front, must cover 
and protect by their fire those which still 
remain on the other side of it. 

When the whole army shall have come 
up, the first line of the advanced guard is 

to 


K „ — — 


„ 

to throw itself into the defilè, having passed 
through the intervals of the second line; 
and when it is gone on, the second line 
will follow in the same manner, under 
cover of the fire of those who are posted 
on the other side, who are to follow last, 
and will form the rear guard. R 

The most difficult of all monceuvres is, 
that of passing a river during a retreat in 
presence of the enemy. On this subject I 
cannot quote a better example than our 
repassing the Elbe at Kolin in 1 the. retreat 
of 1744. 
But as towns are not always in the neigh- 
borhood of such situations, I will suppose 
that your only resource is in two bridges. 
In such case a large entrenchment is to be 
thrown up which will include both the 
bridges, leaving a small es at the 
head of each af: them. 
This being done, we are to send across 
the river several pieces of cannon with a 
certain number of troops, and post them 
on the en bank, which should on no 
* DI, D 11 Ht Ne; Account 
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account be too steep, but sufficiently ele- 
vated to command chat which is on the 
other side. The large entrenchment is then 
to be lined with infantry, and after such 
disposition, the infantry are to be the first 
to pass over, whilst the cavalry, forming the 
rear guard, retire in a chequered way 
through the entrenchment. | 

When all are passed, the two small heads 
of the bridge are to be skirted by infantry, 
whilst those who are in the entrenchment 
leave it, in order to retire. 

If the enemy have any inclination for a 
pursuit, he will be exposed to the fire from 
both heads of the bridge, and from the 
troops who are posted on the other side of 
the river. | wr 

The infantry who were placed in the en- 
trenchment having passed the river, the 
bridge is to be destroyed, and the troops 
who defended the heads of the bridge, are. 
to pass over in boats, under cover of 43 * 
who are posted on the other side of the 


river, whose duty it is to advance! in or der 
to support them. 


When 
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When the pontoons are placed on the 
carriages, the last troops put themselves in 
motion. 

| Fougasses* nay 4480 be formed at the 
angles of the entrenchments, which may 
be set on fire by the last grenadiers at the 
moment that they have passed the river. 


ARTICLE THE SIXTEENTH. 
— — 


On the Precautions necessary to be taken in a 
Retreat against Hussars and Pandours. 


Tux hussars and pandoursF are dreadful 
only to those who do .not know them. 
They are never brave but when animated 
by the hope of plunder, or when they can 
annoy others without exposing themselves. 
The first species of their bravery they ex- 
ercise against convoys and baggage, and 

i 5 Na, 
» Small mines to be fired on leaving entrenchments, to render them 
useless tp, the enemy. 


+ Hungarian foot soldiers. 
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the other against troops who are obliged 
to retire, 1 they adde 1 teaze in 
Weir, streut. 

Our troops have ahm ue serious to dend 
from them, but as a march is often retarded 
by their manner! of skirmishing; and, as 
some men will unavoidably be lost, and 

tllat tool at a very inconvenient season, I 
shall explain the best method that? I am 
acquainted withi'of: won rid . these 
pat l 

When we. [revebt: 80 1 0 be 
bianarviare to be driven away by à few dis- 

charges of cannon; and the pandeurs by 
means of the dragoons and hussars, ef 
whom they are in a very great dread. The 
most difficult retreats and those in which 

the pandours have it in their power to do 
che greatest mischief, are those where we 
have to pass woods, defilès, and mountains. 

In such cases, the loss of some men is al- 

most inevitable 
In these situations, then, the heights 

Should be occupied by the advanced guard 

with their front towards the enemy, and 
FE N at 
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at the same time troops are to be detached 
on the flank of the line of march, who 
keeping along on the side of the army will 
always pass over the heights or through the 
woods. Some squadrons should also be at 
hanf to be een 1 the ground will 
alla w of it. ron T1. Aoi op 
1 Ow e RARER we are never to halt, | 
but kegp constantly; moving, for halting 
would certmly be an 'ungeasonable; saeri - 
fice of some of your men. 10 
The pandqurs fire ag they lie 285 and 
byythagß Means keep themselves coneealed; 
and avhenthe niarching; of the army makes 
it, negess ad or theorear) guard and the 
smmpll parties that were, detached! to: quit 
the heights and follow the main body, they 
thenpossess themselves of those situations, 
and.heing under cover, pick off those who 
are; retreating;;; Neither musquetry or can- 
non loaded with cartridge can; do them 
much mischief, as they are scattered and 
concealed, behind the heights and trees. 
5 made two retreats of this kind in the 
year 1745; one by the alleys of Liebenthah, 
when 
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when marching to Staudenite, and the 
other from Trautenau to Schatzlar. Not- 
withstanding every possible precaution, we 
lost sixty men killed and wounded in the 
first retreat, and more than two hundred 
in the second. 

When we have to Vote eat through dit. 
cult ways, our marches should be very 
short, that we may be the more readily and 
perfectly. on our guard. The longest march 
should not exceed two leagues, or one 
German mile, and as then we are not hur- 
| ried, we are sometimes able to force the 
pandours, especially if they are imprudent 

enough to take shelter in a wood, which 
it is in 1 our power to turn. W 
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of the Method i in which the Light Prus- 
inn Troops conduct themselves when. en 
gaged with the Hussqrs and Pandours, 


'Ogn plan in foreing a post which is 
occupied by the. enemy's light troops is, to 
attack it hastily, for as they disperse in 
their mode of fighting, they cannot stand 
against the attack of our regular troops, 
who, are never 0 mince the matter with 
them. hh 

We have only to detach a few troops to 
cover the flanks of the party which "marches 
| against them, and then attack them with 
; spirit, to insure their running away. 

Our dragoons and hussars attack them 
closely formed and sword in hand, and as 
this is a sort of rencontre which they can- 
not endure, it has always happened that 
lf we have beaten them, without paying any 
1 regard to the superiority of their numbers, 
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ARTICLE THE EIGHTEEN TH. 
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By what Movements on our Side the n 
mud alt be e to move. 


11 


Wer are F OT TOY if we 
suppose that the mere movement of an 
army will oblige the enemy also to put 
himself in motion. This is to be effected 
not simply by moving, but by the manner 
in which it is conducted. An intelligent 
enemy will not be induced to stir on ac- 
count of any specious manœuvres which 
vou may think proper to practice: settled 
positions must be taken up that will oblige 
him to reflect, and reduce him to the ne- 
cessity of decamping. | 

For this reason we should be well in- 
formed of the nature of the country, the 
«abilities of the General to whom we are 
opposed, the situation of his magazines, 
the townsthat are most convenient to him, 
aun chose from which he draws his forage, 

_ and 
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and when these various circumstances are 
well combined together, the plan is to be 
formed and maturely digested. 

That General who has the most fertile 
imagination, and attempts the most fre- 
quently to distress his enemy, wall even- 
tually rival his antagonist in glory. _ 

He who at the opening of a campaign 
is the most alert in the assembling his 
troops, and marches forward to attack a 
town or occupy a post, will oblige bis ad- 
versary to be regulated by his motiqns, 
and remain on the defensive. 

Vou must always be possessed of very 
good reasons for wishing to oblige the 
enemy to move during a campaign: whe- 
ther with a view of taking a town near 
which he is encamped, driving him to a 
barren country where he will hardly be 
able to exist, or with the hope of bringing 
on an engagement which will prove of 
material advantage. Induced by reasons 
of this nature, you set about arranging 
your plan, taking care that the marches 
which you are to make, and the camps 

(4 — which 
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which you are to occupy, do not lead you 
into greater inconveniencies than the ene- 
my. will suffer, by drawing you away from 
your depot, which may be in a place but 
badly fortified, and liable to be plundered 
by the light troops during your absence; 
by taking up a position where you may be 
cut off from all communication with your 
own: country, or by occupying a situation 
which you will soon be obliged to abandon 
for want of subsistence. 

After serious deliberation on these ob- 
jects, and after having calculated the 
chances of enterprize on the part of the 
enemy, your plan is to be arranged, either 
for the purpose of encamping on one of 
his flanks, approaching. the provinces 
whence he draws his subsistence, cutting 
him off from his ' capitol, ' threatening his 
depots, or in short, taking up any position 
by which you deprive him of provisions. 

Io give an instance with which the 
greatest part of my Officers are well 
acquainted—lI had formed a plan by which 
I had reason to hope that I should oblige 

Prince 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine to abandon Nö. 
nigingræ t and Pardubits in the year 1745, 
When we /quitted the camp at Dubleta, 
we ought to have gone to the left, passed 
along by the county of Glatz, and marched 
near Hohenmauth. By this manceuvre, we 
should have forced the Austnians; whose 
magazines were at Teutschbrod; and 'whose 
provisions were, for the most part, drawn 
from Moravian, to have marched to Lands- 
cron, leaving to us Kionigingrets' and 
Pardubitz. The Sarons, being cut off 
from their home, would have been obliged 
to quit the 4 A in order to cover 
their own country. I TH WS. 
What prevented un makitig this ma- 
naeeuvre at that period was, that I should 
have profited nothing if I had gained N. 
nigingrat, as I must have sent detach- 
ments to the support of the Prince of An- 
halt, in case that the Saxons had returned 
home. Besides this eircumstance, the ma- 
gazines at Glatz were not equal to the suh- 
sistence of my army during the whole of 
the campaign. 


The 


13 

The diversions that are made by detach- 
ing troops, will also sometimes oblige the 
enemy to decamp, for generally speaking, 
every kind of enterprize that comes on him 
unawares will have the effect of deranging 
him, and obliging him to quit his position. 

Of such nature are the passing of moun- 
tains Which the enemy deems impassable, 
and the crossing of rivers without Hts 
knowledge. 

Sufficient information is to be gained on 
this head by reading the campaign of Prince 
Eugene in the year 1701. The confusioh 
of the French army when it was surprised 
by Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had 
erossed the Rhine, is a matter sufficiently 
well understood. | 

I $hall conclude by saying, that the ex- 
ecution of enterprizes of this nature should 
always correspond with the design, and as 
long as the General's dispositions are wise 
and founded on solid principles, so long 
will he have it in his power to give the law 
to his enemy, and duct him to Keep on 
the defensive. 
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we 7 long as the enemy remains on the 
| other side of a river which you wish to 
cross, all force is useless, and recourse 
must be made to stratagem. To be in- 
formed how we are to pass a large river, 
we have only to consult Cæsar's passage of 
the Rhine, that of the Po by Prince Eu- 
gene, or of the Rhine by Prince Charles of 
Lorraine. 6 
These Generals sent out e to 
impase upon the enemy, and conceal che 
spot where they intended to, pass. They 
made every preparation tor the building of 
bridges in places where they had no. idea 
of employing them, Whilst the main body 
of the army, by a; night march, gained a 
considerable distance from the enemy, and 
had time to pass the river before the troops, 
who were to dispute their passage, end 
be put in order to prevent them. 11 


610) 

We generally choose to cross rivers at 
those parts where there are some small 
islands, as they forward the business very 
materially. We wish also to meet on the 
other side with woods or other obstacles, 
that may prevent the enemy from attack - 
ing us before we have had time to get into 
proper order. is ziegg 

The most prudent measures and the most 
particular attention are required in enter- 
prizes of this nature. The boats or pon- 
toons with every other article of necessary 
apparatus must be at the render vous by the 
appointed hour) and every boatman well 
instructed what he has to do, to avoid the 
confusion which generally attends expedi- 
tions by night. Every thing being ar- 
ranged, the troops are to pass over and 
establish themselves on the other side of 
the river. 

Whenever rivers are to be crossed, care 
should be taken that the two heads of the 
bridge be entrenched, and well furnished 
with troops. The islands, which are in 
the neighborhood, should be fortified, in 

1 0 2 order 
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order to support the entrenchments, and 
prevent the enemy, during your operations, 
from seiaing or destroying the bridges. 

If the rivers be narrow, we choose our 
passage at those parts where they form an- 
gles, and where the bank, by being a little 
more elevated, commands that on the bot 
posite side. 

On this spot we place as many cannon, 
with a proportionate number of troops, as 
the ground will allow, under the protection 
of which the bridges are to be built; and 
as the ground grows narrower on account 
of the angle, we are to advance hut very 
little. and ir: gun - rom as: the 
troops pass. 

If there be any n ve dg the W 
leading to them, ta enable the cavalry to 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTIETH. 
— — 


Of the Manner in which the Passage of 
movers 16 to be 45 * 

NoTHING is more Aifficult, not to say 
impossible, than to defend the passage of a 
river, especially when the front of attack 
be of too great an extent. I would never 
undertake a commission of this kind, if the 
ground which I had to defend was more 
than eight German miles in front, and un- 
less there were two or three redoubts esta- 
blished on the bank of the river within this 
distance; neither should any other vam of 
the river be fordable. 1. 

But supposing the situation to be exactly 
as J have stated, time must always be re- 
quired to make the necessary preparations 
against the enterprizes of the enemy, the 
disposition of which should be _ as 
follows:: 

All the boats and barks which can be 

found 
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found upon the river should be got toge- 
ther, and conveyed to the two redoubts, 
that the enemy may not have it in his 
power to make use of them. 

Both the banks of the river are to be re- 
connoitred, that you may discover and de- 
stroy those parts of them where it would 
be possible to pass. : ; 

The ground which might edi the 

er the enemy is to be particularly 
attended to, and your plans of attack must 
be regulated by bw: nature and. Situation 
of each part of it. 
Roads 1 id admit of: n 
columns are to be made along the whole 
front af the river Which you are to defend, 
that you may march against the e 
free of every impediment... od | 

These precautions being taken, W 
is to be encamped in the center of the line 
of defence, that you may have but four 
miles to march to either extremity. 3 

Sixteen small detachments are then to 
be formed, and commanded by the most 
active, intelligent Officers of dragoons and 
| huussars; 
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hussars; eight of which, under the orders 
of a General Officer, are to have charge of 
the front of attack on the right, whilst the 
other eight, commanded in like manner, 
take care of the left. 

These detachments will be designed to 
give information of the enemy's move- 
ments, and of the spot where it will be 
his intention to pass. | 

During the day, guards are to be posted 
to discover what is going forward, and by 
night patroles are to go out every quarter 
of an hour near to the river, and not retire 
till they have distinctly seen that the enemy 
has made a bridge, and that the head has 
passed. 

The aforesaid Generals and Command- 
ing Officers of redoubts are to send their 
reports to the Commander in Chief four 
times a day. 

Fresh horses should be atationed between 
them and the army, in order to hasten the 
arrival of their dispatches, and inform the 
General as immediately as possible when. 
the enemy is about to pass. As it is the 
N. Trat | duty 
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duty of the General to repait thither at a 
moment's warning, his baggage should be 
sent away beforehand, that he may be 
ready for every event. 

The different dispositions for each part 
of the ground being already made, the Ge- 
nerals are appointed by the Commander in 
Chief to those which regard the points of 
attack. No time is to be lost in march- 
ing, (the infantry taking the lead of the 
_ columns,) as you are to suppose that the 
enemy are entrenching themselves. When 
arrived, the attack is to be made instantly 
and with great spirit, as the only means of 
promising to yourself brilliant success. 

The passages of small rivers are still more 
difficult to defend; their fords are to be 
rendered impassable, if possible, by throw- 
ing in of trees. But if the enemy's bank 
commands your's, it is vain to attempt re- 
sistance. T's 
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OT ARTICLE THE TWENTY-FIRST. | 
To the Surprize 0 Towne. 


A Town must be badly unde and 
weakly: fortified - that suffers a surprize; 
and if it's ditches be filled with water, the 
success of such enterprize must depend on 
a wintry season and hard: frost. 

Towns may be surprized by a whole 
army, as was the case at Prague in the 
year 1741, or the accident may happen 
from the garrison having been lulled into 
security by a long continued blockade, as 
was effected by Prince Leopold d' Anhalt at 
Glogau. Detachments also sometimes have 
the desired effect, as was attempted by 
Prince Eugene at Cremona, and as suc- 
ceeded with the Austrians at Coset. 

The principal rule in making disposi- 
tions for surprizes is, to be well informed 
of the nature of the fortifications and of 
the interiors of the place, so as to direct 


your attack to any particular spot. 
| p 1 The 
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The surprize of Glogau was a chef d'@wore, * 
and is well worth the imitation of those 
who attempt such enterprizes. There was 
nothing so extraordinary in the surprize of 
Prague, as it was impossible but such a 
variety of attacks must carry a place, 
where the garrison had so great an extent 
to deſtud. Cosel and Cremona were be- 
trayed the first by an Officer who de- 
serted and informed the A4zustrians that the 
excavation of the ditch was not quite com- 
pleated, by which means they got over, 
and the place was carried. 

If we wish to take small places, we hate 
ter some of the gates with mortars, whilst 
detachments are sent to the others to pre- 
vent the garrison from saving themselves. 
If cannon are to be employed, they must 
he so placed that the artillery men be not 
exposed to the fire of the musquetry ; 
otherwise the guns will be in danger of 
denn lost. = 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


— — 


Of Combats and Battles. 


Tux Austrian camp is surrounded by 
such a number of light troops, as to render a 
surprize a work of very great difficulty. 

If two armies keep near to each other, 
the business will very soon be decided, 
unless one of them occupies an inaccessible 
post that will secure it from surprizes; a 
circumstance which seldom takes place 
between armies, though it be nothing un- 
common between detachments. 

To have it in our power to surprise an 
enemy in his camp, it is necessary that he 
never expects such event, and that he relies 
entirely either on the superiority of his 
troops, the advantageous situation of his 
post, the reports of his emissaries, or, lastly, 
on the vigilance of his light troops. 
The nature of the country and the posi- 
tion of the enemy should be perfectly well 
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understood prior to the formation of any 
plan. 

The roads leading to camp must be well 
examined, and the general disposition of 
things formed from thence, being regulated 
in every point by the particular and exact 
knowledge of all attendant circumstances. 

The most intelligent chasseurs, who are 
best acquainted with the roads, should be 
appointed to conduct the columns. 
Be particularly careful to conceal your 
design, for secrecy is the soul of all en- 
terprizes. 

- The light troops Should take the lead on 
the march, for which regulation various 
reasons may be assigned, though the real 
one be to prevent any scoundrel of a de- 
serter from betraying you. They will also 
be of service by preventing the enemy's pa- 
troles from approaching too nn _ 


discovering your movement. 


The Generals who are m your ns 
must be. well instructed of all events that 
map happen, and how to act inn any 
weident, decurs I d d 1 2% 10-0 
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If the enemy's camp be situate in a plain, 
an advanced guard may be formed of dra- 
goons, who, being joined by the hussars, 
will enter the enemy's camp on full speed, 

throw it into confusion, and cut down 
whatever comes in their way. 

The whole army should support these 
dragoons, and the infantry being at the 
head of it, should be particularly employed 
in attacking the wings „f the enemy's 
cavalry. 

The advanced guard should beiin the 


attack half an hour before day, but the 


army should not be more than eight hun- 
dred yards in it's rear. 

During the march, the most profound 
silence is to be observed, and the soldiers 
must be forbidden to smoke tobacco. 

When the attack has commenced and 
the day appears, the infantry formed into 
four or six columns must march strait for- 
ward to the camp, in order to rte it's 
advanced guard. 


' No firing is is to be allowed before day- 


light, as it might prove the means of de- 
stroying 


1 4 


atroying our own people: but as soon as 
the day is broke, we should fire on all those 
places into which the advanced guard has 
not penetrated, especially on the wings of 
the cavalry, that we may oblige the troop- 
ers, who have not time to accoutre their 
harses, to abandon them and fly. _ 

The enemy are to be followed even out | 
ef their camp, and the whole of the ca- 
valry should be let loose after them, to take 
advantage of their disorder and confusion. 

If the enemy have abandoned their arms, 
a strong detachment must be left in charge 
of the camp, whilst the remainder of the 
army, instead of amusing themselves with 
plunder, pursue the enemy with all possible 
arder; the more so, as a like opportunity 
of entirely routing them, may not soon 
present itself, and we may, by so doing, 
have the upper hand during the whole cam - 
paign, and be able to act i as We a 
proper. | 
Fortune intended to favor me * an 
apportunity of this kind before the hattle 


of en, : we approached the army of 
the 


6 

the Marshal de Neuperg without being 
perceived, as they were cantoned in three 
villages: but at that time I wanted infor- 
mation how to profit by such circum- 
stance. 
My business then was, to have sur- 
rounded the village of Mollwitz by two 
columns, and to have attacked it. At the 
same moment I should have detached some 
dragoons ts the other two villages where 
the Austriun cavalry lay, in order to throw 
them into confusion, whilst the infantry 
who followed them would have prevented 
the cavalry from mounting. By this me- 
thod I am persuaded that the whole army 
would have been destroyed. 
I have already shewn the necessary cau- 
tions that respect our camp, and the man- 
ner in which it is to be protected: but if in 
spite of all our care, the enemy should ap- 
proach the army, I would advise that the 
troops be formed in order of battle on the 
ground which 1s allotted to them, and 
that the cavalry remain firm on their posts, 
firing by platoons till day-break. The 
| Generals 


I 
Generals are then to examine whether it 
be adviseable to advance, if the cavalry 
has been victorious or suffered a repulse, 
and what farther methods are to be pur- 
sued. 

On such occasions, each General should 
know how to act independently, without 
being obliged to wait for the instructions 
of the Commander in Chief. 

For my own part, I am determined never 
to attack by night, on account of the con- 
fusion which darkness necessarily occasi- 
ons, and because the major part of the sol- 
diery require the eye of their Officers, and 
the fear of punishment, to induce them to 
do their duty. 

Charles XII. in the year 1715 attacked 
the Prince of Anhalt in the night, though 
he was but just disembarked on the island 
of Rugen. The King of Sweden had rea- 
son for so doing, as day-light would have 
discovered the weakness of his army. He 
came with four thousand men' to attack 


five times the number, and of course Was 


defeated. 28 
It 
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It is an invariahle axiom of war, to secure 
your own flanks and rear, and endeavor to 
turn those of your enemy. This may be 
done in difterent ways, though they all de- 
pend on the same principle. 

When you are obliged to attack an en- 
trenched enemy, it should be done in- 


stantly, without allowing him time to finish | 


his works. What would be of advantage 
to-day, may not be so t0-Morrow. 

But before you set about making the 
attack, the enemy's position must be well 
reconnoitred with your own eyes, and your 


first dispositions of attack will convince 


you whether your scheme will be easily 
put into execution, or become a work of 
labor and difficulty. 

The want of sufficient support is the 
chief reason that entrenchments are taken. 
The entrenchment of 7urenne was carried, 
as was also that of* . ... . because there 
was sufficient ground to enable the Prince 
of Anhalt to turn it. That of Malplaquet 


was turned by, the wood which was on the 
Marshal 


QC V Probably that of Schellenberg. 
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Marshal Villars left. Had the allies been 
aware of this circumstance at the begin- 
ning of the battle, it would have saved 
their army fifteen thousand men. 

If a fordable river support the entrench- 
ment, it must be attacked on that side. 


The work at Stralsund, conducted by the 
 Szedes, was carried because the attack was 


made on the sea-side, where it happened to 
be fordable. 

If the enemy's entrenchments are of too 
great an extent, so hat the troops are 
obliged to occupy more ground than they 
can well defend, we attack at several 
points, and provided we can keep our de- 
signs secret from the enemy, (which will 
prevent his meeting us with a sufficient 


force) we Shall certainly g get possession of 
tlie works. 


Plate Gth will explain the following dis- 
positions of an attack on an entrenchment, 


where I shall form the lire with _ bat- 


talions, and strengthen the left wing by 
the river N. N. The attack en the left, 
where I wish to penetrate, shall be made 
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by twelve battalions, and that on tlie right 
by eight. The troops destined for the at- 
tack are to be formed in a chequered way, 
with the allowance of proper intervals. 
The remainder of the infantry are to throw 
themselves into the third line, and behind 
them at the distance of four hundred yards, 
the cavalry should be posted. By this 
means my infantry will keep the enemy in 
check, and be ready to take advantage of 
any false movement which he may make. . 

Care must be taken that each of these 
attacks be followed closely by a number of 
pioneers with shovels, pick-axes, and fas- 
cines to fill up the ditch, and make a road 
for the cavalry, when the entrenchment 
Shall have been forced. 

The infantry who form the attack are 
not to fire till the work be carried, and 
they are drawn up in order of battle on the 
parapet. 

The cavalry are to enter through the 
openings made by the pioneers, and attack 
the enemy as 800n as they find themselves 
of sufficient force. If the cavalry be re- 
th Q 2 * 
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pulsed, they must rally under cover of the 
infantry's fire until the whole army has got 
m, and the enemy are entirely routed. - 

I must here repeat, that I would never 
entrench my army unless I had a siege in 
contemplation: and I am not decided, 
whether it be not the best plan to go on 
before the army that comes to relieve a 
place. | 
But supposing for a moment, that we 
have an inclination to entrench ourselves : 
to execute such intention, the following 
method appears to me the most iefveiita- 
geous. | 
We contrive to have two or three large 
reserves, which are to be sent out during 
the attack to those points where the enemy 
is making his greatest efforts. 

The parapet is to be lined by battalions, 
and a reserve placed behind them, to be at 
hand in case of necessity. The - cavalry 
should be ranged | in one line behind these 
reserves. | | 
The entrenchment should be very well 


0 and if it be 8 by a river, 
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6 
the ditch should be carried some distance 
into it, to prevent it's being turned. 

If it be strengthened by a wood, it should 
be closed at that end by a redoubt, and a 
large abbatis of trees should also be made 
in the wood. 

Particular regard must be paid to the 
flanking of the redans. 

The ditch should be very deep and wide, 
and the entrenchments must be improved 
every day, either by strengthening the pa- 
rapet, placing pallisadoes at the entrance oſ 
the barriers, digging of pits, or furnishing 
the whole of the am, with chevaux de 
frize. 

The greatest advantage you have is, in 
the choice of your work, and in the obser- 
vance of certain rules of fortification which 
will oblige the enemy to attack you on a 
small front and that only in the principal 

points of your entrenchment. 

Plate 7th will give you a more exact idea 
of this business. The army, which is 
there placed at the head of the entrench- 
ment, 1s thrown back on one side by the 

river, 
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river, so that you present a projecting 
front to the enemy who comes to attack 
you. Your right is safe from attack by 
means of the hatteries placed at the extre- 
mities of that wing, which would play upon 
the enemy's flank, whilst the center re- 
doubt would take him m the rear. The 
only point liable to attack therefore 1s the 
center redoubt, and even here he will be 
obliged to cut his way through the abbatis. 
In your preparations for this attack it 
behoves you therefore to strengthen the 
fortifications of this redoubt, and as you 
have but one point which demands your 
particular attention, that one will conse- 
quently be more perfect and complete. 
Plate Sth exhibits entrenchments of a 
different kind, which are composed of pro- 
jecting and receding redoubts, which eross 
each other, and are connected by entrench- 
ments. | 
By this method of fortification, those 
that project form the points of attack, and 
as they are but few of them, much less 
time is required in compleating them, 
than 
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than if the whole front was to be 2 
well fortified. 
In these projecting redoubts, the fire of 
the musquetry must always cross each 
other, and for this reason they should never 
be more than six hundred yards apart. 
Our infantry defend an entrenchmeut 
by the fire of entire battalions, and every 
soldier should be provided with one hun- 
dred rounds. This, however, is not to 
prevent the placing as many cannon as we 
can between the battalions and the project- 
ing redoubts. 
Whbilst the enemy are at a distance, we 
fire shot, but when they approach within 
four hundred yards, we have recourse to 
cartridges. 

If, notwithstanding the strength of your 
entrenchment, and the smartness of your 
fire, the enemy should make any impres- 
sion, the reserve of infantry must march 
forward to repel him, and if they also be 
obliged to fall back, your last effort to put 


him to the route must depend upon your 
„ 
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The principal reasons why entrench- 
ments are carried are these, the want of 
attention to proper rules in their construc- 
tion, or the troops being turned or panic 
struck: the superior freedom and boldness 
with which the attackers are able to con- 
duet themselves, gives them this advantage. 

Examples have already shewn, that when 
an entrenchment is forced, the whole army 
is discouraged and put to flight: I have a 
better opinion of my troops, and am per- 
suaded that they would repel the enemy; 
but what end would this answer, if the en- 
trenchments prevent their profiting by such 
advantages? Jol, 

As there are $0, many -1nconveniencies 
attending entrenchments, it naturally fol- 
lows that lines are still more useless. The 
fashion of our day is that which was prac- 
tised by Prince Louis de Baden; whose 
first lines were made on the side of Briel. 
The French also employed them after that 
in Hlanders. I maintain that they are of 
no service whatever, since they compass 
more ground than the troops can possibly 

| defend, 
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defend, they allow of a variety of attacks 
being made on them, and tempt the enemy 
to force a passage. . On this account they 
do not cover the country, but, on the con- 
trary, ensure the loss of reputation to the 
troops who have to defend them. 
Although a Prussian army should be in- 
ferior to that which is opposed to them, 
they are not to despair of success, as the 
General's management will supply the want 
of numbers. * 
An army that is weak should always 
make choice of a difficult, mountainous 
country, where the ground narrows, 80 
that the superior number of the enemy, 
not being able to pass their wings, becomes 
useless and often an incumbrance to them. 
It may here be added, that in a country 
which is close and hilly, the wings can bet- 
ter be supported than when we are on a 
plain. We should not have gained the 
battle of Sohr but for the advantage of the 


ground, for though the Austrian army 
doubled our's they were not able to break 


through our wings, as the ground rendered 
both the armies nearly equal. 
| R 15 The 
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The choice of ground i is my first object, 
ond my second the disposition of the bat- 
tle itself; it is here that my oblique order 
of battle may be employed to advantage, 
For you refuse one wing to the enemy, 
whilst you strengthen that which ought to 
make the attack. By this means you turn 
all your force on that wing of the enemy 
which you wish to take in flank. 55 
An army of ten thousand men, if it's 
flanks are turned, will very soon be de- 
feated, as may be seen by plate gth.— 
Every thing is done by my right wing. 
A body of infantry will move by degrees 
into the wood, to attack the flanks of the 
enemy's cavalry, and protect the onset of 
our own: some regiments of hussars should 
be ordered to take the enemy in the rear 
whilst the army advances, and when their 
cavalry are routed, the infantry who are 
in the wood must take the enemy's infan- 
try in flank, whilst the remainder are "at- 
Tg them in front. | 

My left wing will net stir till the ene- 


my weft wing is entirely defeated. 
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By this disposition you will gain the 
following advantages; Ist, that of making 
head with a small force against a much 
superior number; 2dly, of attacking the 
enemy at a point which will decide the 
business; 3dly, if your wing should chance 
to be beaten, as only a small part of your 
army has been engaged, three fourths of 
your troops, who are fresh, will be ready to 
support you in your retreat. 

If you wish to attack an enemy that is 
ad vantageously posted, you must carefully 
examine both his strong and his weak side 
before you make your dispositions for at- 
tack, and always choose that point where 
you expect to meet with the least resist- 
ance. 

So many men are lost in the attacks on 
villages, that I have vowed never to under-. 
take them, unless obliged by absolute ne- 
cessity, for you run the hazard of losing 
the flower of your infantry. 

It is said by some Generals, that the 
most proper point of attack is the center of 
Aa post. Plate 10th will represent the situ- 
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ation of such a post, where I suppose the 
enemy to have two large towns and two 
villages on it's wings. The wings must cer- 


NN ks tainly be lost, when you have forced the 


center; and by similar attacks, the most 
compleat vietories may be obtained. 
It must be added to the plan which I 
here lay down, that you must double your 
attack when you have 6nce made an im- 
pression, in order to force the enemy to 
fall back both on his we eng hand and upon 
his left. 

Nothing is so formidable in the attack of 
4 post, as the discharge of cartridges from 
the batteries, which make a terrible havock 
amongst the battalions. I witnessed the 
attacks on the batteries of Sohr and Kes- 
gelsdorſ, and shall here communicate the 
idea suggested by my reflections on that 
business, supposing that we wish to be pos- 
sessed of a battery mounted with fifteen 
pieces of cannon, which it is not in our 
power to turn. 

I have remarked, that the fire of cannon 
and of the who defend a battery 

render . 
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render” it inaccessible. We cannot make 
ourselves masters of the enemy's batteries 
but through their own fault: finding our 
infantry who attacked half destroyed and 
giving way, the infantry of the enemy quit 
their post to follow them, and being by this 
movement deprived of the use of their can- 
non, when they return to their batteries, 
our people enter with them and take pos- 
session. 

The experience of those two battles gave 
me the idea, that in similar cases we should 
copy the example of our troops on this oc- 
casion, viz. to form the attack in two lines 
in a chequered way, and to be supported 
in the third line by some squadrons of 
dragoons. | 

The first line should be ordered to at- 
tack but faintly, and fall back through the 
intervals of the second, so that the enemy, 
deceived by this sham retreat, may abandon 
his post in order to pursue us. 

This movement of their's is to be our 


Signal to advance and make a vigorous 
attack, 


The 
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The disposition of this manceuvre is ex- 
plained in plate IIth. 
It is my principle, never to place my 
whole confidence in one post, unless it can 
be physically Een to be safe from any 
attack. 

The great dependence of our troops is in 
attacking, and we should act a very foolish 
part to give up this point without good 
reason. 

But if it be necessary that posts should 
be occupied, we remember to get possession 
of the heights, and make our wings suffi- 
ciently strong. 

I would burn every village which! is at 
the head or on the wings of the army, if 
the wind did not drive the smoke into the 
camp. 

If there were any strong stone houses in 
front, I would defend them by the infantry, 
in order to annoy the enemy during the 
action. 


Great care should be taken, not to nne 
troops. on ground where they cannot act; it 
was this which made our position at Grotta 
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in the year 1741 worth nothing, for the 
center and left wing were posted behind 
impassable bogs. The only ground that 
would admit of being manceuvred on, was 
that which was occupied by a part of the 
right wing. 

Villeroy was beaten at Ramillies fas the 
very reason that I have just mentioned, as 
his right wing was rendered entirely useless, 
and the enemy crowded all it's force against 
the right wing of the French, which could 
make no resistance. 

1 allow the Prussian troops to take pos- 
session of advantageous posts as well as 
other troops, and to make use of them in 
favor of any movement, or to take advan- 
tage of their artillery ; but they must quit 
this post instantly to march against the 
enemy, who, instead of being allowed to 
begin the attack, is attacked himself, and 
sees all his projects miscarry. Every move- 
ment which we make in presence of the 
enemy without his expecting it, will cer- 
tainly produce a good effect. 

We must rank battles of this kind 


amongst 
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amongst the best, always remembering to 
attack the weakest point. | 
On these occasions, I would not permit 
the infantry to fire, for it only retards their 
march, and the victory is not decided by 
the number of slain, but by the extent of 
territory which you have gained, - 
The most certain way of insuring vic- 
tory is, to march briskly and in good or- 
der against the enemy, always endeavor- 
ing to gain ground. | 
It is the custom to allow fifteen 3 of 
interval between squadrons in a difficult, 
intersected country, but where the ground 
is good and even, they form in a line entire. 
No greater interval is to be allowed be- 
tween the infantry than is sufficient for the 
cannon. It is only in attacks of entrench- 
ments, batteries, and villages, and in the 
formation of the rear guard in a retreat, 
that the cavalry and infantry. are placed in 
a chequered way, in order to give an im- 
mediate support to the first line by making 
the second fall into it's intervals, 80 that 
the troops may retire without disorder, and 
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order of battle, whatever the ground may 


opportunity may present advantages which 


of the order of battle. If all the regiments 
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be a mutual support to each other. 
is a rule never to be neglected. 

An opportunity offers itself here of giv- 
ing you some principal rules on what you 
are to observe when you range the army in 


This 


happen to be. The first is, to take ub | 
points of view for the wings, the right 0 
wing, for example, will allign itself by the 


steeple N. N. N f 
The General must be particularly careful —_ | 
that he does not suffer the troops to take ( 1 


up a wrong position. 
It is not always necessary to defer the 
attack till the whole army can engage, as 


would be lost by a little delay. 

A great part of the army, however, 
ought to be engaged, and the first line 
Should be the chief object in the regulation 


of that line are not present, they should be 
replaced by the same number of the se- 
cond. 

The wings should always be well sup- 

8 ported, 
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ported, especially those which are expected 
to make the greatest exertions. 

In an open country, the order of battle 
should be equally strong throughout, for as 
the enemy's movements are unconfined, he 
may have reserved a part of his army which 
he may make use of to cut you out a little 
employment. | 

In case that one of the two wings should 
not be properly supported, the General 
who commands the second line should send 
some dragoons thither (without waiting 
for an order on the occasion) to extend 
the first line, and the hussars taken from 
the third line should replace the dragoons. 

The reason for so doing is, that if the 
enemy makes a movement to*take the ca- 
valry of the first line in flank, your dra- 
goons and hussars may be able in their 
turn to repay the compliment. 

Vou will see in plate 12th that I place 
three battalions in the interval between the 
two lines of the left wing, the better to sup- 
port it: for supposing your cavalry to be 
beaten, these battalions will always prevent, 

1 eee the 
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the enemy from falling foul on the infan- 
try, an instance of which we witnessed at, 
Moltwits. | we 43 

The General commanding the second, 
line must preserve a distance of three hun-, 
dred paces from the first, and if he per- 
ceive any intervals in the first line, he is 
to fill them up with battalions from the 
second. | 

In a plain, a reserve of cavalry should 
always be placed in the rear of the center 
of the battalions, and be commanded by an 
Officer of address, as he is to act from 
himself, either in support of a wing that 
he sees hardly pressed, or by flanking the 
enemy who are in pursuit of the wing that 
is thrown into disorder, that the cavalry 
may in the mean time have an opportunity 
of rallying. | 
The affair should be begun by the ca- 
valry on full gallop, and the infantry also 
should march on briskly towards the enemy. 
Commanding Officers are to take care that 
their troops penetrate and entirely break 
through the enemy, and that they make 

8 2 no 
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no use of their fire arms till their backs are 
turned. | * | 

If the soldiers fire without the word of 
command, they are to be ordered to shou!- 
der arms, and proceed without any halting. 

When the enemy begins to give way, we 
fire, by battalions, and a battle conducted 
in this manner will very soon be decided. 

A new order of battle is represented in 
plate 13th, which differs from the others 
in having bodies of infantry placed at the 
extremities of the wings of the cavalry. 
The battalions are intended to support the 
cavalry, by playing with their own cannon 
and those belonging. to the wings of the 
cavalry, on the enemy's cavalry at the be- 
ginning of the affair, that our own may 
have a better game to play during the at- 
tack. Another reason is, that supposing 
your wing to be beaten, the enemy dare 
not pursue, for fear of being between two 
fires. 

When your cavalry, to all appearance, 
has been victorious, this infantry is to ap- 
proach that of the enemy, and the batta- 

lions 
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lions which are in the intervals must make 
a quarter-wheel and place themselves on 
your wings, to take the enemy's infantry in 
flank and rear, and enable you to make a 
handsome business of it. 

The conquering. wing of. your cavalry 
must not allow the enemy's cavalry to 
rally, but pursue them in good order, and 
endeavor to cut them off from the intantry. 
When the confusion becomes general, the 
Commanding Officer should detach the 
hussars after them, who are,to be supported 
by the cavalry. At the same time some 
dragoons should be sent to the roads which 
the infantry have taken, in order to pick 
them up, and by cutting off their retreat, 
make a great number of them prisoners. 

There is another difference in this order 
of battle, which is, that the squadrons of 
dragoons are mixed with the infantry of 
the second line: this is done because I have 
remarked in all the affairs which we have 
had with the Austrians, that after the fire 
of their musquetry has continued for about 
a quarter of an hour, they get together 

| round 
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round their colors: at Hoen Friedberg our 
cavalry charged many of these round-about 
parties, and Wade a great number of them 
prisoners. The dragoons, being near at 
hand, are to be let loose instantly, and they 
never I to ove: a Yeu oe account of 
them. FEM 

It will be ale; that 1 never employ my 
small arms, but that it is my wish in all 
these dispositions to make use of my artil- 
lery only: to this T answer, that one of the 
two accidents which I suppose will una- 
voidably happen, either that my infantry 
fire in- spite of my orders to the contrary, 
or that they obey my commands, and the 
enemy begins to give way. In either case, 
as soon as you perceive any confusion 
amongst their troops, you are to detach the 
cavalry after them, and when they find 
themselves attacked in flank on one side, 
charged in front, and their second line of 
cavalry cut off by the rear, the greatest 
part. of them will be sure to fall mto your 
| hands. 


It then cannot be called a battle, but 
an 


1 


an entire destruction of your enemies, 
especially if there be no defilè in the neigh- 
borhood to protect their flight. 

I shall close this article with a single re- 
flection, viz. if you march to battle in co- 
lumn, whether by the right or by the left, 
the battalions or divisions must follow each 
other closely, that when you begin to de- 
ploy, you may have it in your power rea- 
dily to engage. But if you march in front, 
the distances of the battalions must be well 
attended to, that they be not too close or 
too far from each other. 

I make a distinction between the heavy 
cannon and the field pieces attached to the 
battalions, as the former should be planted 
on the heights, and the latter fifty paces in 
front of the battalions. Both the one and 
the other should be well pointed and well 
fired. ö 

When we are within five bales yards 
of the enemy, the field pieces should be 
drawn by men, that they may fire without 
intermission as we advance. 

If the enemy begin to fly, the heavy c can- 

non 
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non are to move forward and fire a feiy 


rounds, by way of wishing em a good 
Journey. 

Six gunners and three regimental car- 
penters should be attached to every piece 
m the first line. 

I had omitted saying, that at the dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty yards, 
the cannon should begin to fire cartridges. 

But to what end serves the art of con- 


quest, if we are ignorant how to profit by 


our advantage? To shed the blood of sol- 
diers when there is no occasion for it, is to 
lead them inhumanly to the slaughter; and 
not to pursue the enemy on certain occasi- 


ons, to increase their fear and the number 


of our prisoners, is leaving an affair to fu- 
ture chance which might be determined at 
the present moment. Nevertheless, you 
may sometimes be prevented from pursu- 
ing your conquest by a want of provisions, 
or the troops being too much fatigued. 

It is always the fault of the General in 
Chief if an army want provisions. When 
he gives battle, he has a design in so doing: 

: : and 


« *ts7 
and i he have a aksign, it is his duty to be 
ptovided with every thihg 9 decesürh for the 
Execution of it, and of course he dught to 
be supplied with bread” or biscuit for eight 
or ten days. 1 
With respect to Attics, if they had not 
been too excessive, they must hot be re- 
garded, as on extraordinary occasions x 
traordinary feats should be performed. 
When' vietory is perfectly decided, I 
would recommend a detachment to be 
made of those regiments who have been 
the greatest sufferers, to take care of the 
wounded, and convey them to the hospi- 
tals, which ought to be already established. 
Though' our o wounded are to be the 
first-objects of our attention, we are not to 
forget our duty to the enemy. 
In the mean time the army is to palbue 
the enemy to the nearest defile, which in 
the first transport of their alarm they will 
not tarry to keep possesbion of, if you take 
* care not to allow them atficient t time to 
a recover their wind, e 
; _ When you have attended to all these 
d | T circum- 
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Lirchmptgngge, the camp i is to be, marked 
5 Paying Strict 168250 to, the established 
Na not allowing * $4 to be 


halle With, too great, an idea of Security. 
If the victory have been compleat,, we 


may, seng Ni detachments either, to cut off 
the enemy's s retreat, 8eize | his magazines, or 
lay Siege to three. or four towns at the same 
ties 1101194 d bigorne . 

On this, article, general rules 1 can 
be given, as a great deal must depend on 
fortnitous circumstances. You are never 
to.imagine that every thing i iS done as long 
as 2 . thing, remains undone; 2 nor are you 

to suppose, but, that a , cunning. enemy, 
though be may; have, been beaten, will keep 
2, Mp Ipohr out, to take advantage of a 
negligence or exrors. 1 

I p3ayzto heaven, that the Prvssianz be- 
ver ma, be; beaten, and dare affirm that 
such am accident never will happen if they 
are ell, led pn and well disciplined. , ,.., 
Hat Should they meet with, a gisaster of 
such a nature, the following rules are to be 


od in order to. reco\ yer, the ,mjsfo r- 
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tune. When vou see that the battle is 
inevitably lost, and that it is not in your 
power to oppase the enemy es movements, 

or eben resist them much longer, Nou ale 
i send the second line of infantry to any 
defilè that may be near, and place them 
in it agreeably to the disposition which I 
have given under the article of retreats, 
sending thither at the same time as "any 
cannon as you can spare. 

If there be no defllè in the naighbor- 
hood, the first line must retire through the 
interval of the second, and place itself in 
order of battle three hundred yards behind 
them. . 

All the remains of your cavalry must be 
got together, and if vou choose it, they 
may be formed into a Square to mou 
_ your retreat. Fe 

History furnishes us with accounts of 
two remarkable squares: one that was 
formed by General Schullembourg after the 
battle of Fruuenstadt, by means of which 
he retired across the Oder without being 
procl by Cha#I8s®XTL.:; the other by the 
. Prince 
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Prince of Anhalt when General Stirum lost 
the first battle of Hochataedt. This Prince 
traversed a plain of two, leagues, and the 
French, cavalry did not dare to molest him, 

Isghall conelude with saying, that though 
we are defeated, there is no occasion for 
running, away forty leagues, but that we 
are to halt at the first advantageous post, 
and put a bold face upon the business, in 
order to collect the Scattered 2 and 
encourage those who are Ke, 
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- ARTICLE TRR TWENTY-THIRD.-.. 
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Of the Reasons which sliould induce us 
give Battle, and in what Oy it Ho 
be conducted. 


Barrizs determine the fate af x e 
It ; is necessary that actions should be deci- 
sive, either ta free ourselves from the incon- 
veniencies of a state of Warfare, to place 


our wem in that unpleasgut nene Pf 
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to settle a quarrel which otherwise perhaps 
would never be finished. A man that is 
wise will make no sort of, moyement withe 
out good reason; and. a General of an 
army should never be engaged without 
some design of consequence. If he be 
forced into an engagement by his adver- 
sary, his former errors must have reduced 
him to that situation, and given his enemy 

the power of dictating the law to him. 
On the present occasion it will: be seen, 
that I am not writing my own panegyric : 
for out of five battles which my troops have 
given to the enemy, three of them only 
were premeditated, and I was forced by the 
enemy into the other two. At the affair of 
Mollwitz, the Austrians had posted them- 
selves between my army and J/ohlau, where 
I kept my provisions and artillery. At 
that of Sohr, the enemy had cut me off 
from the road to 7rautenau, so that I was 
obliged to fight, or run the risk of losing 
my whole army. But how great is the 
difference between forced and premeditated 
dane! How, brilliant was our success at 
Hohen- 
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Holien-Priedberg; at K es8elsdorf, and also 
at Czuslun, which: last engagement was — 
means of procuring us peace! 

Though I am here laying down rules fo 
util; I do not pretend” to deny that 1 
have often erred through inadvertence; 
my Officers, however, are expected to 
profit by my mistakes, and they may be 
assured, that I shall apply ee with all 
diligence to correct them, 

Irsechetimes happens, that both the ar- 
mies wish to canin and then the business 
is very soon settled. ad gen 

Those battles are the best into which we 


force the enemy, for it is an established 


maxim, to oblige him to do that for which 
he has no sort of inclination, and as your 
interest and his are so diametrically oppo- 


site, it cannot be supposed that you are 
Wen wishing for the same event. 


Many are the reasons that may induce 
us to give battle, such as, a desire to oblige 
the enemy to raise the seige of any place 
that may prove of convenience to your- 
self, to drive him out of a province which 
NN he 
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he POSSESS, _ penetrate his Country, "enable 
yourself to lay a Siege, correct him for his 
stubbornness if he refuse to make peace, or 
make him suffer for some error that he has 
committed. „en ino I 39 

You will als oblige the enemy to come 
to action when, by a forced march, you 
fall upon his rear and cut off his communi- 
cations, or by threatening a town which it 
is A interest to preserve. 

But in this sort of manceuvre, great « care 
is to be taken that you do not get into the 
same embarrassed situation, or take up a 
position which enables the enemy to cut 
you off from your magazines. 

The affairs which are undertaken aint 
rear guards are attended with the least 
danger. | 

If you. b a ae of this nature, 
you are to encamp. near the enemy, and 
when he wishes to retire, and pass the de- 
files in your presence, make an attack upon 
his rear. Much advantage is often gained 
by engagements of this kind. 

4 is also a custom to. teaze and tire the 
bib enemy. 


( ä 
enemy, in order 't6 prevent different by. 
dies from forming a Janctien. he object 
in view sufficiently warrants such attempt, 
but a'skilful enemy will have the address 
to get out of your way by a forced march, 
or escape the aceident wy hw "_ Wag. 
ns, hes Position. 

Sometimes gi pol Have no inclination 
to fight, we are induced to it by the mis- 
conduct of the enemy, who should always 
be punished for: his _ if v we can n"profit 
by so doing. 

It must be urge, in addition to all these 
maxims, that our wars should ever be of 
short duration, and conducted with spirit, 
for it must always be against our interest 
to be engaged in a tedious affair. 'A long 
war must tend insensibly to relax our ad- 
mirable discipline, depopulate « our country, 
and exhaust it's resources. 

For this reason, Generals commanding 
Prussian armies should endeavor, notwith- 
standing their success, to terminate every 
business prudently and quickly. They must 


not argue, as the Marshal de Luxembourg 
did 
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did in the Flanders wars, who, when he 
was told by his son, “ Father, it appears 
to me, that we could still take another 
town, replied, © Hold your tongue, you 
little fool! would you have us go home to 
plant cabbages?” In a word, on the subject 
of battles, we ought to be guided by the 
maxim of Sannerib of the Hebrews, © that 
it is better one man perish than a whole 
people.” 

With regard to punishing an enemy for 
his fault, we should consult the relation of 
the battle of Senef, where the Prince of 
Conde brought on an affair of the rear 
guard against the Prince of Orange or the 
Prince of Waldeck, who had neglected to 
occupy the head of à defile, in order to fa- 
eilitate his retreat, 

The accounts of the battle ß. i 
gained by the Marshal de Luxembourg, and 
that of Raucout, will also furnish you with 
other examples, | 
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Of the Hazards and unforeseen Accidents 
which happen in War. 


Tuy1s article would be of a melancholy 
length, if it was my intention to treat of 
all the accidents which might happen to a 
General in war. I shall cut the matter 
short by saying, that it is necessary a man 
Should have both address and good fortune. 
Generals are much more to be pitied 
than 1s generally imagined. All the world 
condemns them unheard. They are ex- 
posed in the gazette to the judgment of the 
meanest plebeian, whilst amongst many 
thousand readers there is not one perhaps 
Who knows how to conduct the smallest 

detachment. 
I shall not pretend to excuse those Ge- 
nerals who have been in fault; I shall even 
give up my own campaign of 1744, but I 
must add, that though I have many times 
_ erred, I have made some good expeditions ; 
ON for 


6 

for example, the siege of Prague, the defence 
and the retreat of Kolin, and again the re- 
treat in Silesia. I shall not enter farther 
into these actions, but. must observe, that 
there are accidents which neither the most 
mature reflection or keenest human fore- 
sight can possibly prevent. | 

As TI write at present solely for my own 
Generals, I shall not quote other examples 
than what have occurred to myself. When 
we were at Reichenbach, I intended to have 
reached the river Neiss by a forced march, 
and to have posted myself between the 
town of that name and the army of General 
de Neuperg, in order to cut off his commu- 
nication. All. the necessary dispositions 
were arranged for such operation, but a 
heavy fall of rain came on which made the 
roads 80 very bad, that our advanced guard 
with the pontoons were unable to proceed. 
During the march of the army also, so 
thick a fog arose, that the troops who were 
posted as guards in the villages wandered 
about without being able to join their re- 
spective regiments. In short, every thing 

U 2 turned 
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turned ont $0 ill, that instead of arriving at 
four o'clock A. M. as I had intended, we did 
not get there till midnight. The advan- 
tages to be derived from a forced march, 
were then out of the question, the enemy had 
the start of us, and defeated our praject. 

If, during your operations, diseases 
should break out amongst your troops, you 
will be obliged to act on the defensive, 
which was the case with us in Bollemia in 
the year 1741, on account af the badness 
of the provisions with which the troops 
were furnished. 

At the battle of Hahien- teien J or- 
dered one of my aides du camp, (flugel- 
adjutants) to go to Margrava Charles, and 
tell him to place himself, as eldest General, 
at the head of my second line, because 
General Kalckstein had been detached to 
the command of the right wing against the 
Sazans : this aide du camp mistook the bu- 
siness entirely, and ordered the Margrave 
to form the first line into the second. By 
great good fortune I discovered the mia- 
take, and had time to remedy it. 


Hence 
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Hence we see the necessity of being al- 
ways on our guard, and of bearing in mind, 


that a commission badly executed may 


disconcert all our intentions. 

If a General fall sick, or be killed at thie 
head of a detachment of any importance, 
many of your measures must consequently 
suffer a very material derangement. To 
act offensively, requires Generals of sound 
understanding and genuine valor, the num- 
ber of which is but very small; I have at 
the most but three or four such in my 
whole army. | 


If, in spite of every precaution, the 


enemy should succeed in depriving you of 
some convoy, your plans will again be dis- 
concerted, and your project either sus- 
pended or entirely overset. 

Should circumstances oblige the army to 
fall back, the troops will be very much 
discouraged. 

I have never been so unhappy as to ex- 
perience a situation of this sort with my 
whole army, but I remarked at the battle of 
Molkvitz, that it required a length of time 


to 
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to reanimate troops who had been dis- 
heartened. At that time my cavalry was 
80 weakened, that they looked on them- 
selves as merely led to the slaughter, which 
induced me to send out small detachments 
to give them spirits, and bring them for- 
ward to action. It is only since the bat- 
tle of Hohen- Friedberg, that my cavalry 
are become what they ever ought to be, 
and what they are at present. ; 
If the enemy should discover a spy of 
any consequence in their camp, the compass 
is lost which was to have directed you, and 
you are unable to learn any thing of the 
enemy's movements, but from your own 
eyes. | 
The negligence of Officers who are de- 
tached to reconnoitre may render your si- 
tuation very distressed and embarrassing. 
It was in this way that Marshal de Neu- 
perg was supprised ; the hussar Officer who 
was sent forward on the look-out, had neg- 
lected his duty, and we were close upon 
him before he had the least suspicion of it. 
It was also owing to the carelessness of an 
Officer 
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Officer of the regiment of Ziethen in making 
his patrole by night, that the enemy built 
his bridges at Selmitz, and surprised the 
baggage. 

Hence will appear the truth of my asser- 
tion, that the safety of a whole army should 
never be entrusted to the vigilance of an 
individual Officer. No one man or subal- 
tern Officer should be charged with a com- 
mission of such material consequence. 
Treasure up, therefore, carefully in your 
mind what I have said on this subject un- 
der the article, of the defence of rivers.” 

Too much confidence must not be re— 
posed in patroles and reconnoitring parties, 
but in measures of more ourety and so- 
lidity. 

The greatest possible misfortune that 
can attend an army is treason. Prince 
Eugene was begrayed in the year 1733 by 
General Sw. . who had been corrupted 


by the French. I lost Cosel through the 


treachery of an Officer of the garrison who 
deserted and conducted the enemy thither. 
Hence we are taught, that even in the 
height 
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height of our prosperity, it is not safe to 
trust to good fortune, or wise to be too 
much elevated with success; we should 
rather recollect, that the slender portion 
of genius and foresight which we may 
possess is at best but a game of hazard 
and unforeseen accidents, by which it 
pleases, I know not what destiny, to hum- 
ble the pride of presumptuous man. 


De 2 — — 
ARTICLE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


—— 
Fit be absolutely necessary that the General 


of an Army should hold a Council of 
Var. | 


It was a saying of Prince Eugene, that 
if a General did not wish to fight, he had 
nothing more to do than hold a council of 
war,” and his assertion is proved by the 
general voice of councils of war being 
against engaging. . Secrecy, 80 necessary 
in war, can here be no longer observed. 


A General 
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A General, to whom his Sovereign has 
entrusted his troops, should act for him- 
self, and the confidence placed in him by 
his King is a sufficient warrant for such 
conduet. 

Nevertheless, I am ep that a 
General ought not to be inattentive to the 
advice of even a subaltern Officer, as it is 
the duty of a good citizen to forget himself 
when the welfare of his country is at stake, 
and not regard who furnishes the advice 
that may be productive of happy, wished- 
for consequences. 


—  __ 
ARTICLE THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
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Ir ill 3 by the maxims which 1 
Hina laid down in this work, on what the 
theory .turns of those evolutions which I 
have introduced amongst my troops. The 
object of these manceuvres is to gain time 
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on every occasion, and decide an affair 
more quickly than has heretofore been the 
custom; and, in short, to overset the 
enemy by the furious shocks of our cavalry. 
By means of this impetuosity, the coward 
is hurried away, and obliged to do his duty 
as well as the bravest; no single trooper 
can be useless. The whole depends on the 
Spirit of the attack. 

I therefore flatter myself that every Ge- 
neral, convinced of the necessity and ad- 
vantage of discipline, will do every thing 
in his power to preserve and to improve it, 
both in time of war and of peace. 

The enthusiastic speech made by Vegece 
respecting the Romans, wall never leave my 
memory: And at length,” says he, « the 
Roman discipline triumphed over the 
© hordes of Germans, the force of the Gauls, 
* the German cunning, the barbarian 
« gswarm, and subdued the whole universe.“ 
So much does the prosperity of a state de- 
pend on the discipline of it's army. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
2 
Of Winter Quarters. 


WuxN a campaign is ended, we think 
of winter quarters, which must be arranged 
according to the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves. 

The first thing to be done is, the form- 
ing the chain of troops who are to cover 
these quarters, which may be effected in 
three different ways, either behind a river, 
taking advantage of posts that are de- 
fended by mountains, or under the pro- 
tection of some fortified towns. | 

In the year 1741-2, my troops who win- 
tered in Bohemia, took up their position 
behind the Eibe. The chain which co- 
vered them, began at Brandeis, and ex- 
tending along by Nienbourg, Kölin, Bod- 
Jebrod, and An ended at Ko * 
greats. 

I. must add here, that rivers must not be 

98. | X 2 too 


too much confided in, as when frozen they 
can be crossed at any point. Care should 
be taken to post hussars in every part of the 
chain to watch the enemy's movements, 
for which purpose, they should patrole fre- 
quently in front to observe if all be quiet, 
or if the enemy be assembling troops. 

Besides the chain of infantry, there 
should be placed also brigades of cavalry 
and infantry here and there, to be in xeadi- 
ness to lend assistance wherever it might 
be wanted. 

In the winter of 1744-5, the 8 of 
quarters was formed the whole length of 
those mountains which separate Silesia from 
Bohemia, and we guarded: very particularly 
the frontiers of our quarters, that we 
might remain in quiet. 

Lieutenant General de Trusches bad to 
take charge of the front of Lusatia as far 
as the county of Glatz, the town of Sagan, 
and the posts from Schmiedberg to Fried- 
land, which last place was fortified by re- 
doubts. There were also some other small 
entrenched posts on the roads of Schatzlar, 

TY 5 Lieb au, 
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Liebau, and Silberberg. The General had 


post n be first insulted by the 
enemy. All these detachments were co- 
vered by abbatis made in the woods, and 
all the roads leading into Bohemia were 
rendered impassable. Every post was also 
supplied with hussars, for the purpose of 
reconnoitring. 

General Lehwald covered the county of 
Glatz with a detachment of the same na- 
ture, and with the same prudent cautions, 
These two Generals lent each other as- 
sistance in such a way, that if the Austri- 
ans had marched against General Trus- 
ches, General Lehwald would have entered 
Bohemia to take the enemy in the rear, and 
Trusches would have returned the favor 
had Lehwald been attacked. 

The towns of Tropau and Jagerndorf 
were our: highest points in Upper Silesia, 
and the communication was by way of 
Zeigenhals and Patchskau to Glatz, and by 
Neustadt to NVeiss. 

It must be observed here, that we are 

| : not 
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not to trust too much to the security of 
mountains, but remember the proverb, that 
wherever a goat can pass, a soldier can.“ 

With regard to the chains of quarters 
that are supported by fortresses, J refer 
you to the winter quarters of Marshal Sare. 
They are the best, but it is not in our power 
to choose, as the chain must be made ac- 
cording to the nature of the +: 885 wig 
we occupy. 

J shall lay it down here as a maxim, that 
we are never to fancy ourselves perfectly 
secure from the enemy's annoyance in any 
one town or post, but that our attention 
must be constantly alive to the keeping of 
winter quarters quiet. 

Another maxim to be observed in winter 
quarters is, to distribute the regiments by 
brigades, that they may be always under 
thie eyes of the Generals. 

Our service also requires, that the Gene- 
rals should, if possible, be with their own 
regiments: but there may be exceptions to 
this rule, of which the General command 
ing the army will be the best judge. 1 8 
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Here follow the rules that are to be ob- 
served respecting the maintenance of troops 
in winter quarters. 

If circumstances absolutely require, that 
we take up winter quarters in our own 
country, the Captains and subaltern Of- 
ficers are to receive a gratuity proportion- 
ate to the common allowance which they 
receive in winter quarters. The soldier is 
to be furnished with his bread and meat at 
free cost. | 

But if the winter quarters are in an ene- 
my's country, the General in Chief of tlie 
troops shall receive 15,000 florins, the Ge- 
nerals of the cavalry and infantry 10,000 
each, Lieutenant Generals 7000, Major 
Generals (Camp Marshals) 5000, Captains 
of cavalry 2000, of infantry 1800, and the 
subaltern Officers 100 ducats or from 4 
to 500 florins. The country is to supply 
the soldier with bread, flesh, and beer 
gratis, but he is to have no money, as that 
only tends to favor desertion. 

The General in Chief is to take care that 
this business be properly arranged, and that 
| no 
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no pillaging be allowed, but he is not to- be 
too strict with an Officer who has it in his 
power to make any trifling, fair advantage. 
If the army be quartered in an enemy's 
country, it is the duty of the General com- 
manding to see that the necessary number 
of recruits be furnished: (such distribution 
should obtain in the cireles, that three regi- 
ments, for example, should be assigned to 
one and four to the other.) Each cirde 
should also be subdivided into regiments, 
as is done in the enrolling cantonments. 
If the recruits are furnished voluntarily 
by the states of the country, 80 much the 
better; if not, compulsi ve methods must 
be used. They ought to arrive very early, 
that the Officer may have time to drill them 
and make them fit for duty the following 
spring. This, however, is not to prevent 
the Captain from nnn. out mn 
parties. 
As the General in | Chief Soak to inte- 
rest himself in the whole of this economy, 
he should be particularly careful that- the 
artillery horses and the provisions, which 
are 
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are a tribute of the —— are nahe 
in kind or in hard cas. 


All the: baggage waggons, ts in * 
the whole apparatus of an army, is also to 
be repaired at the enemy's cos. 

Minute attention must be paid by the: 
General that the cavalry Officers repair 
their saddles, bridles, stirrups, aud boots, 
and that the Officers of infantry provide 
their men with shoes, stockings, shirts, 
and gaitres for the ensuing campaign. The 
soldiers“ blankets, and tents should also be 
repaired, the cavalry swords filed, and the 
arms of the infantry put in good condition. 
The artillery, likewise, must prepare the 
necessary — of OY for yy in- 
W tang e 
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It still remains to * seen * 8 


ral, that the troops which form the chain 


are well provided with powder and ball, 
and, in short, that, noting be 1 in 
the whole army. | 

If time allow, ka General 2 Pk Ea 
to visit some of his quarters, to examine 
into the state of the troops, and satisfy 
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himself that the Officers attend to the ex- 
ercising of their men, as well as to every 
other part of their duty, for it is neeessary 
that the 61d soldiers should be employed in 
this way as well as the recruits, in order to 
keep them: in practice. 

At the beginning of a campaign, we 
change the cantoning quarters, and distri- 
bute them according to the order of battle, 
viz. the cavalry on the wings, and the in- 
fantry in the center. These cantonments 
generally extend nine or ten leagues (from 
four to five miles) in front, to four (two) in 
depth, and when the time ef eneamping 
draws near, ay" are to be contest 4 
little. 103 DE to 7157 6331135 | 

I find it very convenient in canton- 
ments to distribute the troops under the 
orders of the sie eldest Generals: one; for 
example, shall command all the eavaky 
of the right wing, and another that of the 
left, in the first line, whilst twe ethers shall 
eommand that of the second. In this me- 
thod, all orders will mere quiekly be exe- 
cuted, and the troops be more easily formed 
into columns to go to eamp. 


On 
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On the subject of winter quarters, 1 
must again advise you to be very careful 
of not going into them before you are well 
convinced that the enemy's army is entirely 
separated. Keep always in your recollec- 
tion the misfortune which befel the Zlector 
Frederick William, when he was surprised 
by the Marshal de Turenne in his quarters 
at Adsaoe. | 


1 
ARTICLE THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
: : 
Of Winter Campaigns in particular. 


WINTEI campaigns ruin the troops, both 
on account of the diseases which they oc- 
casion, and by obliging them to be con- 
stantly in motion, which prevents their be- 
ing well cloathed or recruited. The same 
inconvenience attends the orgs of am- 
munition and provisions. 

It is certain, that the best army in the 
| world cannot Jong support campaigns of 
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this kind, for which reason they ought ever 
to be avoided, as being, of all expeditions; 
the most to be condemned. © Accidents, 
however, may occur, which will oblige a 
General to undertake them. 0 

I believe that I have made more winter 
campaigns than any General of this age, 
and that I shall do right to explain the mo- 
tives which induced me to such under- 
takings. 

At -the death of the Emperor Charles 
LI. in the year 1740, there were but two 
Austrian regiments in all Silesza. - Having 

determined to make good the claims of my 
| house On that duchy, J was obliged to 
make war in winter, that I might profit by 

every favorable circumstance, — * 
the theatre of war to the Neiss. 

If I had delayed my Nit till the 
spring, the war would have been established 
between Crossen and Glogau, and it would 
have required three'or four hard campaigns 
to effect that which we; accomplished 
by. one simple march, This reason ap- 
peared to me sufficiently co gent. 
ett) 8 * If 
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If Þ did not succeed in the winter 
campaign which I made in the year 1742 
to relieve the country from the Elector of 
Bavaria, it was hecause the French behaved 
like fools, and the Surons like traitors. 
My third winter campaign in the year 
1741-2 was foted upon me, as I was 
obliged to drive the Austrians from Silesia, 
which they had invaded. 

From the beginning of the winter 1745-6, 
the Austrians and Sarons wished to intro- 
duce themselves into my hereditary domi- 
nions, that they might put every thing to 
fire and sword. I acted according to my 
usual principle, and got the start of them 
by making war in the middle of winter in 
the very heart of their own country. 
Should similar circumstances occur, I 
should not hesitate to pursue the same plan, 
and shall applaud the conduct of my Gene- 
rals who shall follow my example. But I 
must ever blame those who, without the con- 
currence of such reasons, shall undertake 
a war at that season of the yea. 

regard to the detail of Winter cam- 
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paigns, the troops are always to be as close 
ta each other as possible in their canton · 
ments, and two or three regiments of ca. 
valry, mixed with infantry, should be 
lodged in one village, if it be large enough 
to hold them. Sometimes all the infantry 
are quartered in one town, as the Prince 
of Anhalt did at Torgau, Eilenbourg, Meis- 
sen, and two or three other small towns 
(Whose names I forget) in Saxony, after 
which he encamped himself. 

When we come near the enemy, a ren- 
dezpous is to be appointed to the troops, 
who are to continue marching as before in 
several columns; and when about to make 
any decisive movement, such as, storming 
the enemy's quarters, or Marching against 
him to engage, we arrange ourselves in 
ortler of battle, remaining under the canopy 
of heaven, each company kindling a large 
fire, by. which to pass away the night. 
But as Such fatigues are too distressing to 
de hong endured, all possible dispatch 
Should be employed in enterprizes of this 
nature. We mußt not stand comgewpht- 
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ing our danger or hesitating about it, but 
form our resolution with WOO _ execute 
it with irmness. 

Be careful of ladauhing a winter cam- 
paign in a country which is crowded with 
fortified places, for the season will prevent 
your setting down serii before a place, 
which you cannot carry by surpriae. We 
may be assured beforehand that such pro- 
ject will miscarvy, as it is morally e 
sible it should be otherwise. 

I u be left to our choice, me troops 
Should have as much vest during the win- 
ter as possible, and the time should be em 
ployed to the best ad vantage in recovering 
the army, that at the opening of the cam- 
paign they may get the start of their ad- 
versaries. | 

These are nearly the principal rules of 
the grand manceuvres of war, the particu- 
culars of which have been explained as 
much as was in my power. I have taken 
particular care that what I have said should 
be clear and intelligible, but if any parts 

should, in your idea, still remain obscure, 
I shall be favored by your communicating 
them, 


. 
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them, that I may either explain myself 
more fully, or subscribe to your opinion, if 
it prove better than mine WW . 

The small experience of war which has 
fallen to my share, convinces me, that it is 
an art never to be exhausted, but that 
something new, will ever reward his labor 
who studies it with serious application. 

I shall not think my moments misem- 
loans, if what I have $aid;should'stimu- 
late my Officers to the study of that sci- 
ence, which will afford them the most cer- 
tain opportunity of acquiring glory, res- 
cuing their names from the rust of obli- 
vion, and securing by their en 
a ne and — fame. 
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fancy themselves equal to the undertaking, 
without knowing if they -pds8ess à neces- 
sary share of experience and of, the other 
requiaites, ; and without having learned to 
be commanded themselves. 
This eireumstance obtains IR 
in the military life, and especially amongst 
young Officers. But if they knew; that 
very often the fault of a moment, or even 
the slightest mistake, may destroy a re- 
putation gained by years of trouble and 
n and "_ that during a cam- 


paign, 
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paign, such faults are irremediable, and 
punishment their natural consequence, they 
would certainly be more anxious to obtain 
such knowledge, than to be placed in si- 
tuations that demands its practice, without 
their having acquired it. Experience and 
good conduct will certainly lead to honor, 
whilst every other path tends to error and 
mistake. | 

The obedience and subordination to 
which youth for a certain time are subject, 
subdue the passions peculiar to that age: 
hence danger becomes familiar to the sol- 


dier, and he is rendered intrepid and ca- 


pable of forming at a moment any iresolu- 
tion which eircumstances may require: by 
this means also he becomes inured to the 
fatigues of war, and takes delight in his 
profession, convinced that his advance- 
ment therein depends upon it. Thro' this, 
the Officer also learns to be acquainted 
with the individuals whom he is one day 
to command, and by gaining their esteem 
and confidence, ensures the prompt and 
zealous execution of his orders. Every 

| Officer 
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Officer should bear in mind, that the 
true point of honor alone may prove the 
foundation of his fortune: he should there- 
fore constantly regard it as the main- Spring 


of all his actions, and be fully persuaded, 


that it is the only road by which he 
can arrive at those honorable distinctions 
which are the just reward of real desert. 
The true point of honor will ever induce 
him, not only to avoid all imputation of 


blame, but also to endeavor to procure 
esteem by his own personal merit: it is this 


which will convince him that it is not only 


necessary to signalize himself when an oc- 


casion offers, but that it is the duty of every 
intelligent Officer to search and be on the 
look- out for such opportunity. 

It should also be his particular study to 
observe and make himself well acquainted 
with all the proceedings and schemes 
which may have been conceived by the 
enemy, or are likely so to be, that he may 


be able to frustrate or destroy them, seize 


a favorable moment for attack, weaken or 


disturb them as circumstances may allow. 
| Of 
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Of this one maxim he ought never to lose 
sight, that much zeal is necessary in the 
execution of every enterprize, and that 
there is always some attendant risk. 
Grounded in these principles, he will 
avoid placing too much confidence in his 
own strength or knowledge, and consider 
that he can undertake or pertorm nothing 
without the assistance of his comrades, 
whose duty it is to support him on all oc- 
casions. It therefore becomes very es- 
sential, that he endeavor to know them, 
and be capable of judging the extent of 
cach individual's capacity in his profession. 
He should also court the confidence and 
friendship of valuable men, especially 
amongst those who are under his on com- 
mand, and be able to distinguish the par- 
ticular kind of service for which each man 
seems adapted : for example, some hussars 
are very clever at reconnoitring an enemy, 


who know nothing of reconnoitring a ceun- 


try; and again, others may perform this 


last service very well, though unable, from 


some bodily infirmity, to execute the fer . 


mer; 


mer; as in this case it often happens that 
many succeeding nights are of necessity 
passed under the canopy of heaven or in a 
wood, there are also, who conduct them- 
selves much better on patroles or skirmish- 
ing parties, than in a regular action. 

All that has been said respecting the pri— 
vate soldier, applies with equal force and 
justice to the Officer. If in any affair he 
knows how to conduct himself agreeably 
to the dispositions of the people under him, 
the execution of it will be more easy, plea- 
sant and certain. There are in every squa- 
dron some old cunning troopers, who can 
often furnish excellent ideas, and make very 
valuable discoveries, if an opportunity be 
allowed them : with such, therefore, an Of- 
ficer would do well to converse, as he will 
not only derive instruction from their com- 
munications, but also secure the friendship 
and confidence of the private soldier, which, 
in all expeditions, may prove of the high- 

est advantage. 
Moreover, he should endeavor to distin- 
guish the courageous soldier from him who 
A IS 
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is less so, that he may know, on an emer- 
gency, whom to select. The good soldier 
should be particularly noticed, and his 
every want supplied: by this means he be- 
comes attached to his Officer, who will be 
sure to reap glory and honor from his ser- 
vices. The weak and inexperienced men 
should also be encouraged, who will some- 
times, in consequence, attempt such actions 
as appear at first sight to be dictated by 
rashness. 

No Officer should propose to himself a 
certain degree of rank which is to termi- 
nate his career, for he will then spare no 
pains, and neglect no means to gain his 
point; and if he cannot pretend to it on the 
Score of abilities, he will have recourse to 
powerful interest, which supplies his defect 
of merit, and procures for him the situa- 
tion which he wishes. Hence we often see 
Officers, who, for a certain time, are at in- 
finite and almost incredible pains, as soon 
as they attain the object of their pursuit, 
fall off, and go through their duty with the 
greatest imaginable indifference, No just- 
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ness or choice influences the actions and 
orders of such Officers, and as they depend 
entirely on chance, their reputation, of con- 
sequence, frequently falls a sacriſice. No- 
thing is more certain, than that the man 
who enters the service from any other mo- 
tive than that of honor, if he seek riches or 
his own personal interest, will become a 
prey to avarice or some other despicable 
passion, which will render him an object of 
hatred and contempt. 

Nothing injures an Officer more in the 
opinion of a soldier than the suspicion of 
fraud: this is often induced by a passion 
for PLAY, the fatal consequences of which 
too often extend much farther: his money 
had much better be expended in the pur- 
chase of good arms or good horses, on 
which the life and reputation of a man $0 
often depend. 

An Officer should possess an equal share 
of sobriety and reserve: with these two 
qualities, he will not only save his purse 
from unnecessary drains, but be always 
ready and disposed to do his duty when— 

A 2 ever 
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ever called upon.—- He should regard him- 
Self as a model for those beneath him, who 
are generally sufficiently ready in copying 
their superiors: should an Officer, in parti- 
cular, be addicted to drinking, or any vice 
of that nature, the soldier, who readily 
perceives it, will certainly not endeavor to 
correct it in himself, and will think it very 
hard to be rebuked for it, nor can the Of- 
ficer expostulate with him on the business 
without signing his own condemnation. — 
The true foundation and ground-work of a 
good Officer is a virtuous irreproachable 
conduct, not merely superficial, by serving 
as a guide to all his actions, for nothing 
can be more contradictory to real valor, 
| than an embarrassed conscience. 

| Now that I have laid down the means of 
| making a good Officer, I proceed to shew 
| how he is to conduct himself in a cam- 
= paign, (particularly if he be in the cavalry), 
and point out the sure and certain path to 
honor and to glory. 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
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THE OFFICERS OF HIS ARMY, 


AND ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE CAVALRY. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 
1 
Of advanced Guards, 


HEN the whole of an army, or a part 
of it, is on the march, the guards in front 
and rear, as well as the flank patroles, are 
furnished by the light troops. They are 
| intended also, for the most part, to form the 
advanced guards. When the army is ar- 
rived at the ground of encampment, the 
guard 
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guard in front divides itself into several 
parties, 80 extended as to cover the whole 
front of the camp, whilst the infantry 
are employed in pitching tents and post- 
ing sentries. The same precautions are to 
be observed by the rear guard and flank 
patroles. 

Whilst the army 1s thus employed, it is 
the peculiar business of the light troops 
that are advanced, to send forward patroles 
to scarch and scour minutely all the woods, 
copses, ravines, ar defiles that may be in 
their front, and it may be, occupied by the 
enemy, who, taking advantage of the army's 
being employed in arranging their camp, 
might fall upon it, and throw it into con- 
fusion. When all this business is finished, 
and the camp properly settled, the Major 
(ieneral of the day, or some other Com- 
manding Officer, arrives, places the guards, 
and appoints to every Officer his proper 
post. | | 

All the advanced posts should be so con- 
trived, that the piquets be placed on ele- 
vated situations and concealed by trees: 

the 
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the main body of the guard should be 
posted 7, 8, or 900 paces in the rear of the 
piquets, either in some small wood or be- 
hind houses, to prevent being seen, and 
their force discovered by the enemy, but 
the advanced guards should never allow 
the piquets to be out of their sight. 

When the Officer has taken possession of 
his post, and the advanced guards are pro- 
perly placed, if he be a stranger to the 
country, he must procure a man from some 
neighboring house or village, and question 
him, (whilst he carefully examines his map 
of the country) concerning the names of the 
surrounding villages, if there be in the 
neighborhood any defilès, wamps, ravines, 
or other necessary objects of his attention : 
he must also carefully observe all the roads 
and bye-paths that are in his front, enquir- 
ing particularly whither they lead, if pass- 
able by cannon, and if the enemy can ad- 
vance to his post by any indirect approach. 
le must get himself informed of all these 
particulars as minutely as possible, that he 
may be qualified to give satisfactory an- 
swers 
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swers if called upon, be able to take proper 
measures if occasion present, and give par- 
ticular instructions to his patroles who are 
to march in front. 

When he is perfectly acquainted with 
these circumstances, he must repair to his 
vedettes, who should always be double on 
each post, and assign to each his peculiar 
charge, on what part of the neighborhood 
he is continually to have his eye, especially 

on the ravines, causeways, or villages. 
These dispositions having taken place, 
and the posts sufficiently instructed, if 
there be time, the Officer may allow the 
advanced guard to dismount, and feed 
their horses. But if his post be not per- 
fectly secure, one half of the detachment 
must remain saddled and bridled till the 
other half are fed and mounted. No feed- 
ing or dismounting is to be allowed at 
night, as that is supposed to have taken 
place just before dark; so that during the 
night the horses may be saddled and bri- 
dled, and at least one half mounted, to be 


prepared for any accident that may happen. 
It 
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If the main body of the advanced guard 
should be placed near a village, the Com- 
manding Officer may send a man or two 
to the top of the steeple, or of some high 
house, that he may be able to discover the 
enemy, and, by discharging a pistol, give 
notice of their approach. 

When the General of the camp comes 
near the advanced guard, they are to mount 
and advance their carbines; but if the body 
of the guard be so situate as to be entirely 
discernable by the enemy, it will not be 
adviseable to mount, as the enemy will 
thereby be informed of the presence of the 
General or some superior Officer, who may, 
in consequence, be disturbed in the visit- 
ing of his posts. If any detachment passes 
in front of an advanced guard, the guard 
also mount, and advance their carbines. 
The Officer must scrupulously examine 
all persons who come towards his post from 
without, of whatever degree, whether pea- 
sants or travellers; enquiring whence they 
come, whither they are going, what their 
business in camp or elsewhere, or if they 
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have any knowledge of the enemy or their 
situation; after which he will either suffer 
them to pass on, or send them back, agree- 
ably to the orders he has received. He 
must conduct himself in the same manner 
towards the people who bring provisions 
into the camp, and, if he be forbidden to 
suffer them to pass, send them back in a civil 
manner, doing every thing in his power to 
conciliate the affections of the inhabitants, 
as by this means he may often gain infor- 
mation very material to the army. | 
The Officer must visit his vedettes both 
by night and day, enquiring of them what 
their duty is on that post, and what they 
have observed there, to convince himself 
that they are properly acquainted with 
their charge. He should also be provided 
with a good spy-glass, to enable him to re- 
connoitre the environs of his post. During 
the night, his posts are to be visited hourly 
by a non-commissioned Officer, and once 
by himself, to keep his people waking and 


alert. 3 


If an advanced guard be placed so near 
the 
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the enemy as to be able to discover all their 
movements, much attention is required to 
discern if any number of troops arrive, 
what they are, if they again quit the camp, 
and what route they take. Troops are 
often detached from the enemy's camp, 
especially from the second or third line, 
without striking tents, the better to con- 
ceal their march. bh 

It is for this reason, that an Officer com- 
manding an advanced guard is required to 
be particularly attentive, to be provided 
with a very good glass, and when such 
event takes place, to report it immediately 
to the General commanding. This precau- 
tion is more particularly necessary at day- 
break, that he may be assured whether the 
enemy's camp retain it's old position, or if 
any change have taken place in the night. 

By night it is easy to discover if troops 
enter or leave the camp, by the noise that is 
made: their arrival will be known by the 
clashing of fire- arms, the voices of the wag- 
goners and artillery-drivers, the cracking 


of whips, and the neighing of horses. If 
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there be any eavalry amongst them, it will 
also be:munifested by the driving in of pi- 
gqutꝰposts, and the lighting of fires. In this 
case the Officer should be constantly in 
front, perfectly quiet, and observing all 
that passes. But if the army or w part of 
it decanip during the night, it will be dis- 
covered, in addition to the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, by the gradual decrease of 
noise, and lessening: brightness of the fires. 
To this last cireumstance, however, it is 
not always prudent to trust, as the fires 
are often kept up by the light troops after 
_ the army has decamped. 

When the army moves by day, the ad- 
vaneed guards should mount at the moment 
that the drums beat to march, watching 
the enemy, and moving forward as soon as 
their posts are fallen back and have formed 
(as they generally do) the rear guard. 
The moment of departure for the advanced 
- guards is at all times to be ordered by the 
General commanding. On these occasi- 
ons, no particular movement is to be made 


before the As bat * are to remain in 
| their 
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their former position till the moment of 
departure, for by repeated movements, or 
too much hurry in mounting, the enemy 
may conceive that the army is retreating, 
and send immediately some troops in it's 
pursuit. It is not even necessary that the 
private soldier should be informed of what 
is going forward, for which reason an Of- 
ficer or non- commissioned Officer must be 
sent round in proper time to relieve at once 
all the detached posts and vedettes. 

As soon as the vedettes perceive the ap- 
proach of an enemy's party, they are to fire: 
he that has fired, is then to hasten in- 
stantly to the advanced guard and report 
what he has seen: the guard, ready and 
concealed, will remain on it's post, sending 
forward a non-commissioned Officer with 
a few men to reconnoitre the force of the 
enemy, and then reporting immediately to 
the General commanding all that has 
passed, that he may make his dispositions 
accordingly, and reinforce the advanced 
guard, if necessary. 
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It often happens, that the Generals of 
the enemy approach the advanced guard 
under an escort, in order to dislodge the 
vedettes from their heights, that they may 
gain possession of them, and reconnoitre 
our camp. As soon as the Officer com- 
manding shall be informed of this by his 
vedettes, he must betake himself to the 
spot, and if he see several people approach- 
ing the height under an escort, send the 
intelligence instantly to the General Of- 
ficer under whose orders he acts, exerting 
himself to the utmost of his power in de- 
fence of the height, that the enemy may 
not become possessed of it, and discover 
the situation of our camp. 

When a trumpeter from the - enemy's 
camp, either alone or accompanied by an 
Officer, comes towards a vedette and 
sounds a parley, one of the vedettes must 
advance towards him and conduct him to 
his post, placing him with his face towards 
the country from whence he came, to pre- 
vent his discovering any thing in our camp 
to our disad vantage: a vedette is then to 

repair 
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repair to the Officer commanding” the” ad- 
vanced guard, and to report him, who wilt. 
immediately go himself or send a non-com-: 
missioned Officer to blind his eyes and 
conduct him to his post. He is then to 
enquire of him the object of his visit, report 
it to the General, and obtain his leave to 
conduct him to the camp. The same ce- 
remonies are to be observed with respect 
to deserters from the enemy, who are to 
have their arms taken from them at the ad- 
vanced guard, and be conducted to the 
General commanding under a proper es- 
cort. This circumstance happening at 
night furnishes an additional reason for at- 
tending particularly to these cautions. 
When an advanced guard is placed with 
a deep ditch, river, or brook in its front, 
the Officer commanding the post is to sur- 
vey the whole length of his district, to dis- 
cover if there be any bridges or fords which 
render the passage easy; if so, he will place 
his vedettes in such a manner as to prevent 
the enemy from taking advantage of such 
circumstance to fall upon him. In this 
N case 
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£ase, the wedettes are not to be drawn in 
at night, as they generally are, but to re- 
main constantly on their posts. The bridge 
should be stripped, and the planks laid by, 
an readiness to be replaced if any detach- 
ments or patroles should have occasion to 
pass. During the night, small patroles 
should be pushed the whole extent of the 
ditches or rivulets, marching with great 
caution and cireumspection, and if the 
bank be much covered with brambles, stop- 
ping frequently and listening to find if there 
be any rustling amongst them, as a com- 
pany of infantry might easily lie there con · 
cealed, and annoy the patroles. 

It is to be observed as a general rule, that 
the vedettes are on no account whatever to 
be placed out of sight of each other. 

Towards the close of the evening, the 
Officer commanding the advanced guard 
must report by a non-commissioned Ot- 
ficer all that he has observed at his -post, 
and also all that he has learnt from the/pea- 
sants or his patroles: to be correct in this, 
he would do right to commit to paper the 

occur— 
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occurrences of the day, and, if necessary, 
make his report in writing. At the same L 
time he will learn the parole and cornter- 
sign. The conuntersign is to be given to 
each vedette the moment he is posted, L 
which will take place every hour, or every 
two hours, according to the season and 
the weather. Neither the parole, or any 
order of material import, is to be im- 
parted by the Officer to any person what- 
ever. 

When the darkness of the niglit prevents 
a distant view, and especially in the viti- 
nity of the enemy's posts, the Officer must 
fall back with his detachment 2 or 300 
paces: the vedettes also must do the same, 
still preserving a convenient distance. 

When the night is perfectly obscure, the 
horses are not to be allowed to feed, or 
even to be unbridled. If occasion require, 
or if from contiguity of situation, a surprize | 
be to be feared, the detachment should re- 
main mounted the whole night. If there 
be no danger, a part may dismount, and if 
the season require, and cireumstances al- 
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low, a little fire may be kindled, provided 
it be made in a hollow place, and not easily 
to be discovered. On the least alarm, the 
fire is to be extinguished, to effect which, 
earth or sand may be used for want of wa- 
ter; otherwise it would serve as a guide to 
the enemy, and prove an annoyance to the 
post.“ | | 

The Officer commanding an advanced 
guard should be particularly attentive to 
the keeping his people waking and alert, 
not allowing them on any account what- 
ever to sleep, or fasten their horses, but 
hold them by the end of the altar, with the 
reins of the bit and bridon on the saddle, 
that, at the first signal, they. may be in rea- 
diness to mount. 

Small patroles, according to the strength 
of the guard, are to be sent in front of the 
vedettes every hour, or oftener if necessary, 
who will advance 200 paces beyond the ve- 
dettes and traverse their whole front, halt- 
ing frequently to discover if there be any 
noise or footstep near: if it be the case, one 


of the patrole is to return immediately wit 
the 
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the report to the advanced guard, whilst the 
remainder place themselves as near the noise 
as possible, to discover the cause: if it prove 
to proceed from a party of the enemy, the 
patrole will fire and fall back quickly, un- 
der cover of the night, on the grand guard. 

Whenever the vedettes hear any noise by 
night, one of them should advance 4 or 500 
paces, challenge and demand the counter- 
sign, and if he receive no answer, he should 
fire, and fall back quickly. 

When troops detached from camp ap- 
proach the vedettes, they are not to be 
allowed. to come within the line, even 
though they be provided with the counter- 
sign: the Commanding Officer of the ad- 
vanced guard must order the Officer of the 
detachment to come forward in charge of. a 


non-commissioned Officer and two men, 


and question him minutely, (unless he hap- 
pen to know him personally) making him 
remain with him whilst his detachment 
files off towards the camp; as soon as the 
detachment has passed the post, the Officer 
may be permitted to follow. But if it hap- 
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pen that the detachment has been many 
days absent from camp, and conse- 
quently ignorant of the countersign, it be- 
hoves the Officer commanding the ad- 
vanced guard to redouble his care and dili- 
gence in making tbe most scrupulous exa- 
mination, and if he find no reason to the 
contrary, he may suffer the detachment to 
file off, one by one, in front of his guard. 

If an advanced guard should not be able, 
for want of sufficient strength, to extend 
properly it's. vedettes, particularly if the 
country be hilly or intersected with many 
little vallies or defilès, or the night should 
be dark and gloomy, the vedettes must 
visit each other alternately from right to 
left, taking care that one be always fixed 
on his post, that nothing may pass unob- 
served in the hollow ways: on these occa- 
sions, the patroles should also be on the 
march, and the advanced guard, 3 
in motion. 

It frequently happens, that a. General 
wishing to recqnnoitre- the enemy, takes 
the Officer of the advanced guard with him 
| in 
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in front of his post, as a protection: in this 
case, the Officer, leaving his vedettes on 
their posts, must form with the remainder 
of his party a guard in front of the Gene- 
ral, and patroles on his flanks, to cover 
him and his suite: if the General proceed 
the whole length of the line, the Officer 
must keep himself 4 or 500 paces towards 
the enemy on the General's flank, in such a 
manner that he may be always covered: 
besides this, he may detach a part of his 
troop towards the enemy, who, marching 
by the General, one by one, at certain dis- 
tances, with their eyes constantly looking 
towards the enemy, will prevent any thing 
from approaching to the annoyance of the 
General whilst making his discoveries. 
When the General is returned to camp, 
and safe within the line, the Officer may 
return to his post. 

When an Officer eommanding an ad- 
vanced guard has reason to expect an at- 
tack by night, he must give such instructions 
to his vedettes and non- commissioned Offi- 
cer that are detached, that if the acci- 

dent 
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dent should arrive, they may not fall back 
immediately on his post, but a little to one 
side of it. The advantage arising from 
this caution will be, that the enemy, though 
superior in numbers, will not have it in their 
power to fall on the main body with the 
whole front of their party, or even attack 
them on the flank or in the rear, and put 
them to route by favor of the night. In 
these circumstances, the advanced guard 
are to keep up a constant firing, and to re- 
tire very slowly, skirmishing as they go, to 
allow time for the troops who are ordered 
to their support to arrive, and that the army 
may have proper notice of the enemy's 
approach. 

If any man of the advanced W should 
desert during the night, the Officer must 
immediately change the countersign, and 
send it to the piquets and vedettes, lest the 
enemy, profiting by such intelligence, might 
present themselves as friends, and surprize 
the detachment. The same rule should 
also be observed on any desertion whatever. 
It is likewise very material, that he change 

the 
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the position of his troop, lest the deserter 
may conduct the enemy immediately upon 
him. | 
It often happens during the night, that 
the army decamps very quietly, either on 
an expedition or from some other motive, 
leaving their advanced guards on their 
post till day-break, to conceal their inten- 
tions from the enemy: in this case the 
greatest circumspection 1s required, that no 
patrole of the enemy approach and disco- 
ver it's being marched. To effect this, the 
whole of the guard should be mounted, and 
small patroles be constantly moving 4 or 
500 paces in front of the vedettes, to hin- 
der their approach. But if at day- break, 
the enemy should discover what has hap- 
pened, the Officer must draw in his posts 
insensibly, and betake himself to the sta- 
tion assigned him, leaving a non-commis- 
sioned Officer as a rear guard to cover him 
in the same manner that he covers the 
army. | | | 
His eyes should nevertheless be often 
turned behind him, to discover if the 
enemy 
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enemy follow, in what force, and what 
troops they are, which circumstances he is 
to report to the Officer commanding the 
rear guard. It happens too often, that on 
quitting their ground, the soldiers, ser- 
vants, women, or other followers of the 
camp, set fire to the huts, discovering by 
such practice the march of the army. The 
greatest attention and most positive orders 
must be enjoined to prevent such acci- 
dents. 

If an advanced guard be placed in a 
very hilly country, it is not enough that it 
is covered in front of the enemy, but the 
Officer must also visit during the day all 
the neighborhood, to select proper situati- 
ons 1n the low places and copses for night- 
posts, where he may be safe from being 
Surprized or surrounded: the patroles also 
Should visit during the night every situa- 
tion where there ts any kind of danger. 

When an Officer, placed in a country 
with which he is unacquainted, receives or- 
ders during the night to change the posi- 
tion of his guard, he is not to do it in- 
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stantly without care or caution, but- first 
have recourse to his map by alight pro- 
cured from an adjacent house, or some 
other means, and examine particularly the 
neighborhood to which he 1s about to re- 
move.—-'The situation of his main guard, 
his vedettes, and the route his patroles are 
to take, should be particularly clear and ma- 
nifest to him. He should endeavor to lay 
hold of some countryman, learn from him 
all necessary circumstances, be conducted 
by him to the ground which he has ob- 
served on his map, and then post his ve- 
dettes according to 1 ne that he has 
formed. | 

Finding himsels in a strange country, 
and particularly if there be an enemy in the 
neighborhood, he must keep his party 
mounted all night, constantly sending out 
patroles. 

At day- break, when he is able to look 
about him, the little errors and mistakes 
which took place owing to the darkness of 
the night, may be rectified. The safety 
and security of an entire army often de- 
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pends on the vigilance. and intelligence of 
an Officer commanding an out- post or de- 
tachment. He ought consequently to pay 
the most particular: attention to the exact 
execution of his duty, as the least negli- 
gence on his part may be productive of the 
most disastrous consequendes, both to him- 
self and the whole army. Supposing, in- 
deedꝭ that he should be attacked by a force 
greatly superiar to his! own; it is his duty 
to maintain his post as long as possible, 
and if forced at length to retire, it should 
be done cooly; skirmishing and keeping up 
at constant fire, that the body of the army 

which he covers may have time to take up 


a good position, and be well Peres to 
receive the enemy. 


It is a general custom for the new guard 
to advance at day-break within 5 or 600 
paces of the old guard, to support it in case 
of an attack, which often happens at that 
period. If all be quiet, the new guard ad- 
vances, and salutes at the distance of 500 
paces, taking ground to the left. The Of- 


ficer commanding the old guard gives Ss 
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word to mount, and to salute, as soon, as he 
sees the new guard arrive. The two Of- 
ficers then meet each other, and the re— 
lieving Officer learns from the retiring one 
all the necessary particulars. The Officer 
of the new guard chooses and appoints the 
men that are necessary as vedettes, and, 
followed by a non-commissioned Officer, 
learns from the Officer of the old guard the 
situation of the posts. 

A non-commissioned Officer should at- 
tend him, that he may be informed how to 
place and to relieve the posts. This busi- 
ness being settled, every particular commu— 
nicated, and all the patroles of the old 
guard called in, it files off, and at the dis- 
tance of 100 paces, recovers arms, the new 
guard immediately comes also to the reco- 
ver. The one Officer conducts his party 
in good order to the regiment, aud presents 
himself to the General commanding, whilst 
the other takes possession of the spot occu- 
pied by the old guard, and orders his peo- 
ple to dismount. 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 
8 
Of Patroles and Reconnoitrings. 


PaTROLEs are of two kinds, those that 
are made by night, and those by day. The 
difference between the two consists only in 
the manner of making them. I shall now 
proceed to give a concise idea of what 
ought to be the conduct of a commissioned 
or non-commissioned Officer, who is or- 
dered to take charge of a patrole by day. 

When a commissioned or non-commis— 
sioned Officer shall be ordered with five or 
six men to endeavor to make observations 
on the enemy's army, or to reconnoitre a part 
of the country near the enemy, he must 
detach one of his most trusty men 4 or 500 
paces in front; if it be in a flat country, he 
may send another man to the same distance 
on that side where he supposes the enemy 
to be placed, and if danger be to be ap- 
prehended on both sides, a third may be 
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detached to the other side at the same dis- 
tance. These men must march in a parallel 
line with the main body; but, if the day 
should prove foggy, the advanced guard 
and flank patroles would do well rather to 
approach the main body, than keep at a 
distance from it, to prevent their being cut 
off, or inclining too much to one side. 

In dark cloudy weather, firing is of very 
little service; in these circumstances, there- 
fore, a more than common share of caution 
is necessary. | 

Nevertheless, it sometimes happens, that 
patroles can be pushed with the greatest 
advantage under cover of a fog. 

If there should be discovered on the 
sides of the heights any copses or villages 
at more than 4 or 500 paces distance, the 
patroles are not to go absolutely into them, 
but to approach them very nearly, and if 
nothing be to be discovered by this means, 
they will pass quietly along the skirts of 
the woods or villages, to learn if they are 
occupied by any party of the enemy. 

If a detachment, whether large or small 
| be 
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be obliged to enter a forest, the men march. 
ing on the flanks must keep so near as not 
to lose sight of the main body of the party. 
The man who is in front of all, must al- 
ways maintain the same distance, searching 
all the bushes and thickets that he meets 
with, and paying the greatest possible at- 
tention to whatever he sees or hears. If a 
hill or any height should be before him, he 
must creep up very quietly, and look very 
narrowly all around him; and, if no party 
of the enemy or any other object of impe- 
diment be to be discovered, continue his 
route. 

If a commissioned or non-commissioned 
Officer be detached with eight, ten, or 
twelve men, he must always send two men 
4 or 500 paces in front; and on whatever 
Side he expects the enemy, he will for safety 
have a man on each flank, who must at- 
tend to the foregoing instructions. 

If we pass by a forest, two men should 
he stationed at such a distance in the rear, 
as never to lose sight of the main body of 


the party, to prevent thereby. a SUrPTIZE 
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from the enemy in that quarter, if any 
should be concealed in the wood. 

The two men who are sent forward, may 
march side by side in a flat country, but if 
a village or small wood should be in their 
front, one must proceed some hundred 
paces before the other to survey such ob- 
ject; the second man should follow at a 
regular distance, traversing the whole ex- 
tent of these objects, observing the same 
cautions with the man before him, that he 
may discover the enemy, though they may 
have been passed unperceived by the other. 

If these two men should arrive at a 
mountain or height, they are not both to 
ascend it, but one is to advance at a gal- 
lop, observing all the afore- mentioned rules 
for the discovery of the enemy: if he sce 
nothing, he is to remain on the summit till 
the other man, at a walk, chas joined him, 
when they may pursue their route as be— 
fore. If the men in front or on the flanks 
perceive the enemy without being disco- 
vered themselves, they are to fall back 
immediately on the body of the party 

without 
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without firing, that they may take some 
other route without being observed. 

Zut if these men meet the enemy, and 
are perceived by them, they are immedi- 
ately to give notice of it by discharge of 
musket or pistol; and, if they be not too 
suddenly surprised, and their retreat to the 
party cut off, hasten to report to the com- 
missioned or non-commissioned Officer 
what they have seen: and as detachments 
of this kind are not always intended for 
fighting or engagement with the enemy, 
the Officer commanding must fall back 
with his party as soon as he is assured by 
discharge of pistol of the presence of the 
enemy, without waiting to be informed by 
any of his people who are upon the flanks. 

It the man who has met the enemy es- 
capes being taken, he should join his de- 
tachment as soon as possible, and report 
what he has seen. 

If the Officer ſind that the enemy ad- 
vances upon him, and is superior in num— 
ber, he is not to wait their arrival to risk 
an engagement, but disperse his people, 

one 
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one by one,” before n es be too 
near. 1 1A 1 440 1 10 %% ohh 


These scattered men must endeneet to 


gain the woods or villages, for it is hardly 
ro be supposed that the enemy Will: follow 
them thither, from a fear that a cob de 
reserve lies there concedled. This is often 
the case, and naturally probes fatal to the 
enemy that are too eager in their pursuit. 
Indeed, though a few men should be taken 
in a retreat of this kind, some will remain 
to report to the General or the Officer 
who sent out the detachment; whereas, if 
they retreated in a body, it is more than 
probable that every 6n& would be taken. 
When a commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned Officer is ordered to march with 
two, three, or four men into a country oc- 
cupied by a party of the enemy, he must 
avoid the high roads, and even the bye- 
paths that are much trodden, and steal 
along, if the country will allow it, by the 
sides of bushes and in hollow places, where 
he and his people may be covered. In this 
case, he must not regard how much he 
2 F winds 
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winds about, so that he ultimately attaing 
the object of his mission. If in his march 
he meet with any heights, he must halt 
his people, and ascend them alone very 
gently, looking, on every side for the 
enemy: if all he safe, he should silently 
pursue his route, attending. to the foregoing 
instructions. . If this expedition be under- 
taken by night, it is to be conducted in 
the manner which will barer be ex- 
plained, Ls 

: Eyery person ripe 5s. mak, by. the 1 
vanced guard, or the flank patroles, should 
be conducted to the Officer commanding 
the, detachment, to, he by him examined; 
and if they were going towards the enemy 
they should be kept under charge of two 
or three men in the rear, as long as the Of. 
ficer may think necessary, to prevent their 
giving to the enemy any x inffligener of his 
operations. 

An Officer sent on a reconnoitring party 
chain is his duty to get as near the 
enemy as he conveniently can) should de- 
cline, on his march through suspected 
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places, any kind of engagement with the 
enemy, unless it be absolutely unavoidable. 
On the discovery of an enemy's patrole, 
he should do all in his power to avoid them, 
even though he be superior in force, and 
much less should he busy himself in plun- 
dering or taking prisoners, as by those 
means he would certainly be discovered, 
the enemy fall upon __ and his project 
1 21% $i 

If it be an object to gain a height which 
is in possession of the enemy, it should be 
approached as quietly and as closely as 
possible, and then attacked with the great- 
est precipitation to dislodge the enemy, 
and, after all the necessary observations 
have been made, the party should retire 
through bye-paths and covered ways. In 
an expedition of this kind, it would be 
prudent to leave in the rear at a certain 
distance from the enemy, along the side of 
a village or hedge through which the party 
must again pass, a few men with some of 
the worst horses, and, if possible, those 
that are white, that they may be seen at a 
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distance, and give the idea to the enemy 
who are pursuing the patrole, of a corps de 
reserve being posted there. This will abate 
their ardor of pursuit, and give the patrole 
time to save itself. A trumpeter also may 
be placed behind a hill, who should sbew 
himself and sound a march when he sees 
the patrole closely pressed, to make the 
enemy believe that a corps de reserve is 
concealed also on that side. The men who 
are left behind, on seeing their comrades 
pursued, should shew themselves, now on 
one side of the bushes, and now on the 
other, with the appearance of reconnoi- 
tring. They may also now and then dis- 
charge a pistol, as if to give notice to 
troops behind them of the enemy's ap- 
proach: When the patroles come near 
them, they are to be the first to retreat with 
the bad horses. If this scheme should not 
sueceed, but that the enemy still continues 
the pursuit, the Officer should order his 
people to disperse, making them well ac - 
quainted with the place of rendezvous... ' 
In patroles of this wn the retreat 
ought 
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ought never to be conducted with too 
much hurry, but now and then a halt to be 
made, and a face shewn to the enemy at 
every defile or bridge, to endeavor to keep 
them in check, suffer the bad horses to gain 
ground, and the good ones to get wind. 
The pursuing enemy should always be kept 
upon a run to put their horses out of wind, 
but if they also are found to come near the 
defilè or bridge, the party should retire very 
alertly, so as not to give them an opportu- 
nity of slackening their pace. If, in these 
circumstances, there be any bridges or vil- 
lages to pass, the former, if the enemy be 
not too near, should be stripped or de- 
stroyed, and the entrance to the latter 
barricadoed with poles, pieces of timber, 
carriages, or whatever 1s near at hand; the 
good horses will always be able to follow 
fast enough, and the enemy will find them- 
selves checked. 29 
In a word, an Officer chould do his ut- 
most to prevent any of his people being 
taken unguardedly, or through his negli-. 
gence, for the losses to which light troops 
are 


— 
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are daily Subject, fall sufficiently heavy, 
and though men are readily replaced, it is 
no easy matter to procure seasoned soldiers. 
An Officer should also be particularly care- 
ful that his people do not tarry in the vil- 
lages at the doors of the public houses, and 
that all his orders are executed with the 
greatest exactness. | 

When an Officer is sent in front on an 
expedition of this kind, he ought to avoid 
going through the villages as much as pos- 
Sible, even though they may have been 
scoured by his advanced guard. If he 
must of necessity pass them, it must be 
done cautiously, halting at a convenient 
distance till the advanced guard has made 
it's report. This report alone, however, 1s 
not to satisfy him, but he must visit in per- 
son every barn and stable, to convince 
himself that no enemy lies there concealed: 
for it often happens, that an enemy will 
suffer a patrole to pass, cut off it's retreat, 
and fall with advantage on the main body 
of the party. 


Two men should be left as a nal on 
each 
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each defilè or bridge, which is to be passed 
and repassed towards the enemy, who by a 
frequent discharge of pistol are to inform 
the Officer commanding the detachment, 
if the enemy, who lay concealed as he went 
forward, should wish to take possession of 
the bridges or defiies, and cut off his re- 
treat: in such case, these men are. to retire 
immediately. If an accident of this kind 
should happen to an Officer, he ought to 
be prepared before hand, from his know- 
ledge of other bridges or fords, learnt from 
his map or otherwise, to make good his 
retreat without talling into the hands of 
the enemy. | 

The same line of conduct choked also be 
observed with respect to rivers, whose 
banks are to be traversed when patrolling 
on the side of the enemy. 

Possession should be kept of all the 
bridges, and every avenue guarded, so that 
if the enemy should approach with a view 
to cut off the retreat, the detachment, in- 
formed of it by discharge of pistol, may 
take another route. No harm can arise 
from 


f its front, the situation of head- quarters, 
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from weakening the detachment by this 
means, as on chene occasions, ey are not 
designed to fight. 

Provided that care be taken of the men 
205 horses, snd that the soldier is con- 
vinced that you feel an interest in his com- 
fort and safety, on every occasion, You ate 
sure to gain the confidence and good-will 
of all who are under your command. 

The people who are left behind to guard 
the bridges and the avenues, have nothing 
to fear except from their own negligence, 
as, on the approach of the enemy, they 
have always sufficient time to retire. 

Every Officer who is ordered on an ex- 
pedition of this nature, should exert himself 
to execute his commission with all possible 
prudence, and reconnoitre minutely what- 
ever he sees. If he be to reconnoitre the 
enemy's camp, to discover it's situation, to 
learn how it is protected on each side, 
whether by a river, wood, mountain, 


swamp, or village, he ought to know of 


how many lines 1t is composed, the extent 


and 
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and the park of artillery; whether the 
camp be entrenched, what are the names 
of the villages in front, rear, and on the 
flanks; if the enemy has any advanced 
posts, of what troops composed, and where 
placed; if the- neighboring towns and vil- 
lages furnish the camp with provisions and 
forage, what articles they deliver, and in 
what quantity. These are questions which 
will certainly be put'to him by the General 
commanding, - whose dixpoattions will be 
influenced by his answers. 
Nothing can reflect so much discredit on 
an Officer as making erroneous reports, 
and then endeavoring to excuse himself by 
saying, I mit fiuve been mistaking,” or, 
Loc my eye-sight must certainly have deceived 
me.” In cases of this importance, every 
thing should be examined with the most 
perfect attention; he must endeavor to 
attain an akcurate distinction of objects, 
be provided with an excellent spy- -glass, 
never trust to appearances, and above all, 
not suffer himself to be imposed upon 
through fear. He has it in his power to 
þ 2 G commu— 
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communicate his observation to old confi. 
dential soldiers, and hear their opinion, by 
which means he will be convinced of the 
reality of things, and not in danger of 
mistaking an hundred horse for a whole 

regiment, or a flock of ep for a body of 


infantry. | 


When an "Officer 3 is "about to make a pa- 
trole to some distance, which will require 
three, four, or more days absence, he should 
take with him the coumtersign for as many 
days as he may think necessary: he should 
also be provided with one day's. forage for 
his horses, and see that his people be sup- 
plied with bread and other necessaries, that 
they may not be obliged to go into the 
villages and ask for such articles, a prac- 
tice which should never take place but by 
night, and then wi ous JuSHiNg ener 
Know-. 

If it can be void hs 3 take no 
guide, but be able to direct his march from 
the information gained from his map, even 
though he be an entire stranger to the 


country: he must avoid also as much as 
possible 
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possible all conversation with the iphabi— 

tants, especially in an enemy's country, and 

not suffer his people to form any sort of 
connection with them, for he certainly will 

be betrayed if the object of his mission be 

once discovered. He should select, as 

much as possible, those of his people who 
speak the language of the country, that he 
may the more easily pass as a friend, learn 
whatever is necessary, and keep himself 
unknown. If, during his march, he should 
be obliged to go near the enemy, he must 
lie hid by day in some thiek wood, and use 
no fire. Both the horses and men should 
take this opportunity to rest, and a few 
dismounted men should be posted as guards 
in the thickest part of the wood towards 
the enemy. If the flat country can be 
discovered from the top of a high tree, a 
man should be sent thither, but the people 
who are on this duty are not to fire if they 
see the enemy, but give the alarm by 
whistling, or striking their hands upon 
something, so that if the enemy be ad- 
vancing in a direct line on the detachment, 
it may be able to withdraw in silence. 

2 G 2 All 
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All persons who may come near the place 
where the detachment lies concealed, such 
as woodmen, shepherds, or women, should 
he secured and confined near the detach- 
ment till night. The Officer is not to ask 
them any particular question, using only 
common conversation about the different 
roads, to keep them ignorant of that which 
he is about to pursue: in other respects he 
should treat them very civilly, and suffer 
them to depart when he wishes, to begin 
his march. As soon as they are at a suf- 
ficient distance to prevent their seeing any 
thing, he is to continue his route. 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 
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. — P 
/ Night Patroles. 


Wurxx a commissioned or nNon-com- 
missioned Officer is sent by night with a 
small party to reconnoitre if the enemy be 
actually arrived at such a place, and in 
what force, or indeed on any expedition 
whatever, he is to form Iis advanced guard 
according to the strength of his detach- 
ment: this guard should never be far from 
the main body of the party, but march in- 
such a way as to keep it always in sight, 
and let its movements be a guide for their 
own. The men who march in front and on 
the flanks will hear any sort of noise, such 
as the barking of dogs or trampling of 
horses, much sooner than those who com- 
pose the body of the troop, on account of 
the noise made by the feet of their own 

7 horses. The whole detachment should 
halt every now and then to listen, and fre- 


quently 
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quently dismount to apply their ears to the 
ground, as by this means footsteps are 
heard at a great distance. 

If dogs frequently bark, it may natu- 
rally be supposed that there are some people 
not far off: in this case, the Officer com- 
manding the detachment must endeavor to 
steal forward to the spot from whence the 
sound proceeds, with some of the most 
intelligent of his people, and try to dis- 
cover, with great caution and silence, what 
there is going forward. 

If the sound proceed from a village 
where nothing is to be discovered, he 
should go on dexterously to the first house 
where he sees a light, and leave his horse 
in charge of one of his comrades, whilst he 
creeps along by the hedges, passes through 
gardens, and inner yards, (sometimes even 
on all fours if necessary) till he arrives at 
the window where he saw the light, and 
then examine if any soldiers of the enemy 
be there, by knocking gently at the win- 
dow, and calling out the master of the 


house. From him he must enquire, in 2 
polite 
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polite manner, what troops there be in the 
village, of what force, and if there be any 
others in the neighborhood, and then retire 
quietly to report to the Officer command- 
ing the detachment. FI. 

If he perceive a fire in any part, he must 
approach it quietly, (giving his horse in 
charge, if obliged to go on toot,) to learn 
if they are enemy's troops, and observe as 
particularly as possible their number and 
description. But if it prove to be nothing 
more than a party of shepherds or coun- 
trymen, he may learn from them all he 
wishes to know. 

In a strange country, the bee 
zhould always be provided with a guide, 
and unless satisfied of his fidelity, he should 
be kept constantly in sight, and tied to one 
of the party, He may also every now and 
then be threatened to have his brains blown 
out, if he dare to conduct the detnahment 
L.to the hands of the enemy. | 

As long as the night patrole remains in 
an open smooth country, small patroles on 
the flanks, (as has been already mentioned, ) 


may 
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may constantly be sent out. But'when it 
has to pass through a forest, these small 
patroles should fall back on the main body, 
particularly if the wood be thick, or the 
ni very dark. —If the wood be not 
very thick, they may, however, be conti- 
nued, taking care never to lose sight of 
the detachment for fear of going. g astray 
and losing themselves. 

The Officer should order two men on 
whom he can depend, to march in front at 
a certain distance, and halt his party often 
to listen for whistlings or any other signals 
that have been agreed on between them, 
that the party 5 not fall into ie hands 
of the enemy. 0 

When, in a dark Aal an Offer is to 
form the advanced guard of a larger de- 
tachment, he should order some of his 
people to go before, and some to follow 
the party, one by one, so as to form à sort 
of chain from the advanced guard to the 
main body, and at every crossing he should 
leave a man to point out t road which 
the others have taken???ꝛ?ꝛ 1 
| The 
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The greatest attention must be paid to 
keeping the people awake by night, for if a 
few in the front should fall asleep and stop 
suddenly, the people in the rear, being 
ignorant of the real cause, will halt 1 
and produce very probably the most dis- 
agreeable consequences. 
It should be an established rule in all 
patroles, particularly by night, to select 
those soldiers who can speak fluently the 


language of the country, especially if it be 


that of an enemy, that they may easily pass 
as friends, and gain from the inhabitants 


all the eden that is required. 


The greatest silence must also be ob- 
served in the march of patroles by night: 
no dogs or white horses should be allowed, 
nor the horses be subject to neighing : 
neither must the men be suffered to Seu, 
strike fire, or smoke, as all these circum- 
Stances not only prevent their own hearing, 
but also serve as information to the enemy 
on their approach. 

If an Officer wish particularly to know 
the hour, he must examine the dial by a 
2H piece 
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piece of lighted armadou under his cloak, 
and the moment he is informed, the ar- 
madou must be extinguished. | 

The cloaks also which the men wear at 
night, should not be of a bright color, as 
the white or yellow shoulder belts render 
them suthciently distinguishable. 

When a patrole has to pass bridges or 
defiles in the night, it's first object should 
be to visit carefully the environs on each 
side, and not to proceed till perfectly con- 
vinced that no party of the enemy be in 
the neighborhood. | 

If it be the intention to return the same 
way, one or two men should be left, 
who are to give intelligence by discharge 
of pistol if the enemy be near, that the 
party may take a different route. 

If a night expedition of this kind be to 
take place near, or in front of the enemy's 
posts, the flanks on the side of the enemy 
must be opened by small bodies of four or 
six men belonging to the party, so that if 
any detachment of the enemy should 
7 the march of the main body 

ä may 
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may not so easily be interrupted: These 
small bodies may always keep the enemy 
in check for some little time. | | 

If the detachment should be partly com- 
posed of infantry or chasseurs, it becomes 
their duty, particularly in woods, to cover 
the march of -the cavalry. 

When a detachment wants forage by 
night, a tew of the men who understand 
the language of the country, should be 
sent into a village to enquire for it, and 
bring it to the detachment on their horses, 
studiously avoiding every kind of outrage 
or excess, to keep the inhabitants ignorant 
of the strength of the whole party, as well 
as of their station. Civil behavior will 
often prevent their informing the enemy 
that you have been there. 

When a patrole by night shall perceive, 
without being observed, the approach of an 
enemy, it should endeavor to ascertain their 
force, which may be done with tolerable 
exactness by attending to the tread of their 
horses. This intelligence must be immedi- 
ately conveyed - by trusty soldiers to the 

2H 2 camp, 
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camp, head- quarters, and advanced posts, 
to put them on their guard. The patrole 
is then to retire very quietly, and if con- 
vinced that the enemy marches with it's 
camp or head- quarters, the General com- 
manding should immediately be informed 
of it: but if the patrole itself be disco- 
vered, after a few pistol shots, it should 
rejoin the grand guard, and endeavor with 
it to restrain the enemy as long as possible, 
that the troops of the camp or quarter m 

be prepared to receive them. bk; 0t 
It often happens, that. the frequent a 
sudden appearances. of the enemy are only 
intended to alarm and fatigue our posts: it 
therefore sometimes becomes necessary to 
inform the camp or head- quarter of such 
circumstances, without firing or any kind 
of noise; by this means the enemy are 
deteated in their intent, and by miscon- 
ceiving that they. take us: by surprize, they 
themselves ave routed and beaten. Anor 
| ther material advantage is, that by: avoiding 
firing, noise, and hurry, all orders that are 
issued are; more regularly executed. Men 
who 
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who are soundh asleep in camp or quarters, 

on being suddenly awoke, and not aware 
of the cause; often take to their heels, every 
one upon his on account, instead of re- 
pairing to the places — for the 
squadrons f in case Of alarm. 

Hut it is oſten the case that the. enemy 
Joan not come Slowly on, but on full gal- 
lop, in order to mix themselves with the 
patroles and grand guards; and by that 
means reach the quanter. Under thesc 
circumstances, information cannot be too 
quickly conveyed; it therefore becomes 
necessary to fire a good deal, and not fall 
back immediately on the camp or quarter, 
but take a different direction. Thus the 
enemy will be pursuing in the dark, going 
from the camp instead of approaching it, 
occasioning, it may be, some fortunate 
circumstance in our favor. But to accom- 
plish this, it is very essential, that the 
people who are ad vanced, should be before- 
hand well instructed, that they may be 
quite in when such circumstances 
e vols 1} 14861 7 
When 
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When the approach of the enemy is early 
and silently discovered, the great advan- 
tage accrues of mounting the people and 
posting them where the enemy is expected 
to pass: to entice them still more effec- 
tually, the advanced guards may be allowed 
to remain, and be ordered to post them- 
selves on that side where you are placed. 
When these retire, they are to keep up a 
constant firing, and when near the spot 
where the main party is placed, pass it 
rapidly: the enemy will of course wish to 
enter the village with them, expecting 
support from those without, and as soon as 
entered, will disperse themselves for the 
sake of plunder: it is then, that the Officer 
who is advantageously posted can fall on 
the enemy who are without the village, and 
though he be inferior in numbers, attack 
them to advantage, and acquire great re- 
putation. The grand guard which hitherto 
had been drawing on the enemy, now 
returns and falls on those dispersed in the 
village, who are unable to resist, and seek 
their safety in flight. If they find that 

— their 
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their companions are beaten, they are very 
easily made prisoners. But if it be evident 
that the enemy is so very superior in num- 
ber, that no advantage can arise from the 
attack, the troop which was ready to en- 
gage must silently retire, inclining to one 
side. 

If an Officer commanding a patrole by 
night has with him some infantry or chas- 
seurs, he should order them to compose his 
flank patroles: but when he comes to a 
forest, he must only suffer two men to 
march in front, followed by the infantry 
divided into two or more parties, according 
to his force, which are again to be followed 
by the cavalry, who should also have a 
rear guard of two men: the flank patroles 
are to be furnished by the infantry tlie 
whole extent of the detachment, as they 
can pass more easily along the narrow 
paths, or between the bushes, than the 
cavalry. As soon as the enemy are per- 
ceived, or any firing be heard in front, the 
mtantry must disperse to right and left, 
out of the road, marching along on each 


side 
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side at certain distances, to the end that 
whilst the enemy are falling on the two 
men in front, the course may be clear for 
them to fall back on the main body, and 
put themselves in good order to receive 
the enemy, and put them to the route. 

When the firing of the infantry has 
obliged the enemy to retire, great success 
will frequently attend the pursuit of the 
cavalry; but if the cavalry should happen 
to be repulsed, they must fall back through 
the infantry, who are to support them in 
their turn. If the whole detachment be 
obliged to give way, the rear guard is to 
be furnished by the infantry in the woods, 
and the cavalry in the open country. 

If the Officer commanding find that he 
is pursued by a large body of cavalry, he 
must divide his infantry into three parties, 
and his cavalry into two, making only one 
front of his detachment, so that the cavalry 
may be in the center and the infantry on 
the wings. He may also place here and 
there a good infantry marksman in the 


rear of the cavalry: in this manner a good 
retreat 


retreat may always be conducted, by 
making one part support the other. The 
infantry will keep up a constant fire as 
they retreat, and being supported by the 
cavalry, will be less exposed than them. 
The flanks are to be covered by the in- 
fantry, and the enemy's cavalry, though 
superior in number, will not expose itself 
so readily to fire as the infantry. But it, 
on the other hand, each corps be indivi- 
dually put in motion, it often happens that 
the one abandons the other, and that party 
which ought singly to have sustained the 
attack, chooses rather to retire under cover 
of the night. 

If it be impossible to hold out any length 
of time, some trusty soldiers should be sent 
to the camp or quarter for a reinforcement, 
to avoid the risk of losing the whole party. 
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ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 
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On the Conduct of an Officer on an 
advanced Post. 


When an Officer is ordered to go on the 
wing of an enemy's post or army with 
thirty or forty cavalry, in order to observe 
it's motions, or cover some part of the 
country, he should endeavor, by means of 
maps or more particular information, to 
gain a perfect knowledge of it. In the 
first place he ought to know how to choose 
his post, which should be as much as pos- 
sible on a height covered with trees, from 
whence he can discover all the motions of 
the enemy, without allowing himself to be 
perceived. 

The post being well chosen, he 1s to re- 
pair to it by night in the greatest silence 
possible, (particularly if the country be 
hostile,) avoiding all the villages, and every 
other means of discovering himself: when 

arrived, 
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arrived, the kindling of fire and every 
kind of noise is strictly to be torbidden. 
At day-break, he should place some dis- 
mounted men on the slope of the hill 
towards the enemy, behind trees or bushes, 
who may be able to discover all that is in 
their front. If sufficient information can- 
not be attained by this means, people must 
be placed on the tops of high trees to 
observe every thing with attention, and the 
Officer is to be acquainted in the most 
exact circumstantial manner, with all that 1 
they can discover. \ | 
He is also to observe in person all the \ 
enemy's motions, note them in his tablets, 
and mark the hour and even the moment 
when each particular circumstance hap- 
pened, so that he may be enabled to render 
an exact account to the General com- 
manding every evening. | 
As the chief design of a detachment is 
to discover others whilst it keeps itself 
concealed, it is essential that both men 1 
and horses should be provided with pro- Il 
visions and forage tor three days: at the 
2 I 2 
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expiration of this time, it is generally re- 
lieved, but the Officer who understands 
his duty will rather wish to remain on his 
post. 

The new detachment is to be conducted 
by night with all the foregoing cautions 
by a man belonging to the old detachment 
who knows where to find the Officer who 
brings it: by this means he may remain 
making his observations a long time before 
he is discovered. But as soon as he finds 
himself perceived by any means, his at- 
tention and vigilance must be redoubled : 
by day he must strive to maintain his post 
to the best of his power, but as soon as it 
becomes dark, he should choose some 
other place in the neighborhood to pass 
his nights. From this place, (of which no 
person should be informed betorehand,) he 
will constantly send forward small patroles 
to secure himself both on the right and left. 
Before day-break he should quit his noc— 
turnal situation, to prevent discovery, and 
secure for some nights to come quiet and 
peaceable possession. By day . he must 

ascend 
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ascend some neighboring height from 
whence he can discover the enemy : 
through this means he will always be able 
to maintain his ground, being the only 
person informed where he shall pass the 
following day and night. The night post 
may be changed, now here and now there, 
as often as he deems necessary. His 
choice, however, must always be so made 
as to enable him to attain the object 
of his mission. He should have no fixed 
post, or should any person have an idea of 
his designs. The detachment should only 
be informed of the rally ing point at camp, 
or some other place, in case he should be 
obliged to disperse them. 

No fire should, on any account, be per— 
mitted during the night, but in case that 
any thing is absolutely wanted, it should 
be sought for in the villages that are in 
the rear: even this, however, is to be 
avoided if possible. 

On the whole, an Officer entrusted with 
so hazardous a commission, must do all in 
his power to get acquainted with the neigh- 

F borhood, 
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borhood, it's defiles, it's copses, and it's 
heights, that he may be enabled fre- 
quently to change his position. He is, 
however, always to keep himself concealed, 
that neither the enemy or the inhabitants 
may be absolutely certain of his situation. 
By this means the enemy, if they have 
any design upon him, must first find him 
out, which attempt will discover their in- 
tentions. 

On these occasions, the horses should 
never be unsaddled, or at farthest not more 
than one half at a time, should such in- 
dulgence prove absolutely necessary. With 
regard to the men, the Officer's personal 
example and kind treatment will keep their 
spirits up by day, and their eyes open by 
night. 

As the chief design of an Officer com- 
manding a detachment of this nature is to 
observe the enemy, and reconnoitre a coun- 
try with which he is acquainted, he ought 
by no means to busy himself with prisoners 
or plunder, but execute with judgment the 
task which has been assigned him, without 

being 
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being discovered or obliged to abandon 
his post, and having the mortification to 
see his design miscarry. He ought, (if the 
phrase may be allowed,) to be constantly 
creeping round about the enemy, be very 
shy of entering any houses by day, and 
especially of putting the inhabitants to any 
expence, for in such case, they will spare 
no pains and neglect no means to discover 
his lurking place, unkennel him, and drive 
him out of the neighborhood. 

An Officer with such a charge has to 
encounter, most undoubtedly, much of 
danger and fatigue: but on the other hand, 
his success will * eminently glorious, for 
he has to cover an extent of country with 
a handful of people, which would naturally 
require a much greater number, especially 
if the party have less activity than light 
troops: by this means, therefore, be per- 
forms a very essential ser vice to the army. 

As to what remains, he is to put in prac- 
tice, (if he well know how to apply them,) 
all the rules laid down for the conduct of 
patroles aud of advanced guards. 
— ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE. THE FIFTH. 


On the Conduct of an Officer who is sent out 
to make Prisoners. 


Tuts business is to be executed in a va- 
ricty of ways, depending on the Officer's 
particular idea, local situation, it's being 
day or night, Kc. &c.— The task itself is 
not very arduous, but often of great ser- 
vice and utility to the General command- 
ing, when he is unable by spies or other 
means to gain intelligence of the enemy. 

eech to the enemy is to be con- 
ducted in the manner already laid down 
for the patroles by day. In order to keep 
concealed, all the villages and high roads 
are to be avoided, and he must steal across 
the defilès and villages, from copse to copse 
and height to height, keeping a sharp look- 
out on every road that the enemy may 
take. | 


If he wish to make any discovery from 
a height, 
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a height, he must ascend it alone, and on 
foot, leaving his horse at the bottom of the 
ascent: if the height be entirely void of 
shelter, he must not wear his hat or any 
kind of clothing that will make him dis- 
tinguishable at a distance. He should also 
alter his appearance, when on the height, 
to that of a husbandman for instance: in 
a word, he should have nothing about him 
that looks soldier-like, as a man who sees 
at a good distance will easily distinguish a 
military man from a rustic. 
In this manner he must examine very 
minutely on all sides, and if he dicover a 
party of the enemy of nearly his own force, 
fall on them with fury, and take some of 
them prisoners. 
During their first surprize, he will ask 
the most material questions, promising 
them their liberty if they speak truth, 
and threatening them with death if they 
refuse: he is not, however, to place impli- 
cit confidence in all they say, but be able 
to distinguish the possible and the likely 
from the untrue, to avoid doing himself an 
1 injury 
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injury by making a false report. In an 
expedition of this nature, an Officer must 
not allow his patience to be exhausted by 
waiting, lest by being too precipitate, he 
fall into the snare which he had designed 
for others. 

If he be posted in a copse, and see many 
people coming towards him from the 
enemy's country, a man should be sent 
softly forward in a round- about way, (to 
conceal from whence he came), who in 
some thick part of the copse should put the 
necessary questions to them; for if he went 
on strait forward, and a party of the enemy 
happen to be in the neighborhood, the 
detachment would run the risk of being 
discovered. 

In general, it is necessary on these occa- 
sions to make use of many little stratagems, 
which must depend entirely | on the inge⸗ 
nuity of the r 

When, it is dalk, the ales laid down for 
the night 1 patrles- are to be observed; the 
Officer must keep, a Sharp lobk- but on the 
enemy's Advanced gia 'to's6e if it be 


not 
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not possible to carry off a patrole, and if 
that does not succeed, take advantage of 
the night to approach them as near as pos- 
Sible, fall on them with the greatest ac- 
tivity, and carry off all that he can lay 
hold of. 1 

If any of the Officer's party speak tlie 
language of the country, he may suffer 
them to go in front, close to the vedettes, 
where, by calling themselves deserters, and 
speaking to them on indifferent subjects, 
they may often approach very near to their 
Posts. 

When an Officer goes on an expedition 
of this kind; he should always have with 
him people on whom he can depend, and 
that neither he nor they may lose their 
money, they had better be cautioned be- 
fore hand, and have it lodged in the re- 
gimental chest, or some safe hands, taking 
a proper security for it: for it will some- 
times happen, that a man, who on other 
eceasions is very brave, will neglect to 
execute his duty where there is a chance 
of losing his property, zr. 
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If the detachment want provisions or 


forage, they are to be procured by night 
in the manner already mentioned. 
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ARTICLE THE SIXTH. 


— 606 


Of the Manner in which an Officer should 
attack a Body of the Enemy's _ Ca- 
walry. 


IN case that an Officer is detached with 
thirty, forty, or fifty men as a patrole, or 
with any other view, and he meets with 
a party of cuirassiers or heavy dragoons 
belonging to the enemy, he should en- 
deavor, as much as possible, to conceal the 
strength of his own party, not discovering 
more than are barely necessary to observe 
the force and appearance of the enemy. 

If he know how to profit of this advan- 
tage, he will be enabled to make a stand 
against them, tho' they exceed his numbers 

by 
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by more than half. He ought to examine 
if they have marched any distance, if the 
horses be tired, and their baggage with 
them, if the road by which they came be 
bad or otherwise, if the country be swampy. 
if the horses sink or the soil be firm, if they 
march on a plain or in a defile, and whether 
possible to surround them. 

He should be master of all these circum- 
stances at one view, concealing bimself at 
a distance, or shewing but a small part of 
his force. His future arrangements must 
depend entirely on circumstances. 

If he perceive that he cannot attack 
them to advantage on their march, he 
must suffer them to pass quietly on, Keep- 
ing at a certain distance with a few of his 
people (the major part being concealed) as 
if disinclined or afraid to attack them, till 
they arrive at a situation more favorable to 
his design. He is then to divide his de- 
tachment into four, five, or six parties, and 
begin the attack on the weakest side, of 
which an intelligent Officer ought always 
to be a judge. 
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+ A very little time will convince him of 
the capacity of the, Officer opposed to him, 
and the good or bad order of his people, 
from whence he will easily conclude if any 
advantage be to be gained.  _ 

It should ever be an Officer's design to 
(Fuer and harass the enemy's horse, by 
drawing them on to soft ground where the 
heavy cavalry | readily sink, and obliging 
them to a variety of manceuvres, with a 
view of throwing them into disorder. If 
he carry this point, his success is certain. 

The attack is then. to be made on all 
Sides, and when every fear of resistance be 
done away, he may give quarter: if it be 
necessary, however, the horses may be 
killed till he finds himself completely 
master of the enemy, and that they are 
flying: at this period he may be allowed to 
take some prisoners. 

All that can be done by the Officers of 
the enemy in such situation is, either to 
send a part of their people towards us, or 
wait steadily and without moving to receive 


us. In the first case, they must be at- 
tacked 
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tacked and beat back to the body of the 
party as soon as possible, our troops mixing 
with them: during this period, the other 
parties-are to make a general attack on 
all sides, occasioning universal disorder. 
In the second case, we should endeavor to 
Surround them on all sides, keeping up a 
general fire; and as they will be obliged to 
turn against those who take them in the 
rear, that favorable moment should be 
employed in charging them to advantage. 
But if the enemy's Officer be a man of 
experience, the moment he sees any people 
coming towards him, he will take such a 
position as to secure his rear, and only 
subject himself to be attacked in front. 
It will then be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make any thing of him. In 
this case, the wisest part to take is, to 
withdraw to a certain distance, and suffer 


the enemy to continue their march, but to 


follow sufficiently close to take advantage 
of any favorable Fa to Ber: hc Me the 
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ARTICLE THE SEVENTH. 


— 


On the Conduct of an Officer towards a 
Party of Hussars, of equal Strength with 
his own. 


Wurd an Officer falls in with a de- 
tachment of hussars of equal strength with 
his own, fortune generally decides in favor 
of the best men and the best horses, who 
attack their adversary vigorously, though 
they should be fired on, and never suffer 
themselves to give way, but fall resolutely 
on them without making any use of their 
fire arms. | 

There are, however, many advantages to 
be derived from being in an open country, 
which- will more happily forward this 
design. toner 

Supposing his detachment to consist of 
forty men, the first line should be com- 
posed of twenty-five, and the second of 
fifteen, to shew a larger front to the enemy, 
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but this arrangement must take place 
without the adversary's knowledge: the 
rear rank is then to be so disposed, that 
the flank files of the front rank be always 
covered, to give the appearance of the 
ranks being complete; the enemy, con- 
ceiving of course that the detachment is 
stronger than it really is, will ebe the more 
afraid to attack it In / this order we may | 
march directly) towards them, and when 
the horses are on a full trot; 6blique à little, 
I will suppose towards the right, 'toitake 
the enemy on the left wing, and:if they 
have not paid immediate attention to this 
manœuvre, they will be easily outflanked 
on the left, and beaten. But if the enemy 
perceive the intention, they will naturally 
make a movement to the left, to avoid being 
flanked: as soon as we find this, five or 
six men filing from our left (who have 
been well instructed how: to—proceed) 
should fall on the enemy's right wing, 
whilst the rest attack the left, sword in 
hand. By this means you endeavor to 
throw them into disorder and confusion, 
which will occasion their defeat. 
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Ax. Officer who is amabadint with a 
body of men to cover an army or regiment 
whilst they are deploying, (many are often 
employed on this service) should have his 
eye as well towards the:enemy as towards 
the atmy which helis ddsigned to cover. 
He wnatosmd: out aflankers towards the 
enemy; inoho, by keeping up a constant 
firing, will endeavor to disperse them: in 
this interval he is to pay attention to the 
movements in his rear, so that he may be 
always near his on party, and be able to 
take! uprthe same position that is adopted 
by the larger body. As soon as he hears a 
retreat or march'sowtided; he should coltect 
his people as ex peditiously as possible, and 
fall into the interval allotted for him. —If 


he be to cover another one's of W 
pesitles 
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besides his own, and to Which he does not 
belong, he must, betake himself to the 
nearest wing, join in the attack, and cover 
the flank, if the enemy wish to make an 
impression there. If he 8ucceed-in break - 
ing the enemy, he must endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to put them entirely to the route. 

As soon as the enemy attempt to rally, 
he must strenuously exert himself to pre- 
vent them, taking cate that he is properly 
supported, and not run the risk, * ag: 
vancing too far, of being surrounded. 
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SUPPOSING that the first line has six 
squadrons to cover it, and the second line 
only four, these last must nevertheless be 
placed directly behind the right wing of 
* 2 1L 2 the 
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the first line. With these four squadrons 
the Officer commanding is to cheek the 
enemy, should they be disposed to make 
an impression on the flank of the second 
line. If he perceive that the enemy makes 
an impression on the flanks during the 
attack, he must hasten to their support, 
and attack the enemy's flank himself, taking 
care, in doing this, that he does not expose 
the flank of the second line, 87 2 abandon 
it to the enemy. ( 
If the first line has broken tho enemy, 
and is mixed with it, the second line will 
naturally come up to it's support: but if 
the second line be composed of heavy ca- 
valry that cannot move quickly enough, 
the Officer with the party must still follow 
the first line, keeping himself compact, in 
order to receive prisoners. What follows, 
regards the Officers of each wing of the 
second line. 
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On the Conduct of an Officer on an adcanced 
Post, when the main Body A the Army 
is in Cantonments. Prev: 


T uz welfare and safety of an entire army 
often depends on a detachment of this 
nature. An Officer, therefore, who is ap- 
pointed to such a command, cannot use 
too much circumspection for the safety of 
the army behind him. I will imagine his 
force to consist entirely of light cavalry. 

Supposing, then, that an Officer has 
thirty or forty men given to him, with 
which he is to occupy a certain village: 
as soon as he arrives he must make a patrole 
of a third or fourth part of his force, and 
push it as far as he can with safety to the 
right and left, even to the enemy's posts. 
He should reconnoitre all the villages, 
copses, and defilès that are in his front, 
placing the remainder of his detachment, 
during this examination, under cover behind 
11011 // 8 the 
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the village, but if he fear an attack, they 
should all accompany him. 

When the patrole is finished, he must 
take with him a man of the village on 
horseback, to shew him all the particular 
objects in the neighborhood of his post, 
on which side the enemy is situate, and by 
what roads or defilès they can approach 
him, having recourse at the same time to 
his chart, in order to gain a more e 
knowledge of the country. 

As soon as this business is ecinpleted he 
must place his vedettes in sueh a way, that 
they can see the whole extent of {the 
country towards the enemy, as has been 
already said with respect to the advanced 
guards: a few of his people should alse be 
sent to the top of the village steeple with 
some of the peasants who are well ac 
quainted with the surrounding country, to 
observe attentively all that Passes, and 
when they discover the enemy, give the 
signal by one stroke on the bell: if there 
be no village steeple, he must eu ona 
man to the top of the Highobt-houde e¹h 

When 
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When an Officer lias made his patrole 
agreeably to the rules laid down, he may 
allow half of his party to go into the nearest 
peasants' houses, unsaddle, unbridle, and 
teed half of. the horses, and when they 
have finished, suffer the remaining half to 
do the same. But if the enemy be in the 
neighborhood, and an attack to be feared, 
he must remain hid in the rear of the vil- 
lage, and feed his horses tied to a hedge. 

It as also necessary to have a quard on 
foot who can always see tlie vedettes, and 
who are to report the least movement that 
they may make. Nor is it of less import - 
ance, that posts should be placed on both 
sides of the village, especially if the country 
be hilly or abounding in copses, to cover 
the flanks, and prevent attack or nes 
from those quarters. 

In a word, security is to be eden as 
the first object, not only in front, but also 
on the flanks and in the rear, particularly 
at night, even though we are convinced 
that we have friends posted in our neigh- 
borhood. 


The 
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The Officer should frequently send small 
patroles of two or three men in front of 
the vedettes, who are to endeavor to gain 
heights which are at too great a distance 
for established posts, and try to Wiemer 
something relative to the enemy. 
Ile may also make patroles of king 
in person, with, fifteen, twenty, and eyen 
thirty men, to shew himself to the enemy, 
and by that means make them believe that 
he is stronger than he really is. By doing 
this, the advantage will accrue of knowing 
more intimately the en "_ W 
of the eneñ. Ny 

By day, balf the horses may * . 
dled, and half the people allowed to sleep, 
the other half remaining; saddled and. bri- 
dled. —At - night-fall, the; patroles should 
be made in the neighborhood. and in front 
of the vedettes, (the Officer himself being 
present,) to discover if any change has 
taken place. He is then to report, in 
writing if possible, to the General. 

When night is quite come on, the ve- 
dettes should fall back, and if they were 

placed 
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placed on heights, they should now de- 
scend to the low ground, as by night it is 
much more easy to discover a person when 
looking upwards, than if you have to look 
into a bottom. 

If there be a forest or any defilès leading 
to the village, which the vedettes can see 
only by day, posts should be placed in 
them: if any bridges be in front, the ve- 
dettes should remain there by day, and 
fall back at night, taking care that the 
bridges be stripp'd. 

All the wide and public entrances to the 
village should be barricadoed with car- 
riages, trees, or bars, and peasants placed 
there as guards, who should, nevertheless, 
be frequently visited, lest of themselves 
they open the passage. 

The Officer should inform his people who 
are without the village, of two or three 
secret avenues which are unknown to the 
enemy: with these passages the men must 


make themselves perfectly acquainted, that : 


they may be able to find them readily by 
night, or in case of necessity. It is by 
7 2 M | these 
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these passages, (known only to the de- 
tachment,) that the Officer will send out 
by night small patroles to visit the vedettes, 
and go along the whole extent of the chain. 
About midnight, the Officer will do well to 
be particularly attentive to his guards, and 
if the enemy attempt any thing, conduct 
himself according to the plan laid down for 
night patroles. Towards morning, even 

before day-break, the whole detachment | 
must mount, and if the Officer has thought 
proper to shift his ground during the night, 
the night posts are to be informed of it, 
that they may know where to find\him. 
A report is then to be made immediately to 
the General commanding, or to the Officer 
who sent out the detachment, of all that 
has passed during the night, particularly if 
the enemy has made any movement, or has 
discovered his approach; in this case the 
Officer's vigilance should be redoubled: 
he should be constantly in the open coun- 
try, and conduct himself in every respect 
as has been directed under the article of 
advanced guards. 
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As soon as the day begins to dawn, the 
vedettes must gradually resume their posts, 
keeping a sharp look-out on all sides: small 
patroles should also be kept ready to move 
forward, and scour the copses and neigh- 
boring country. If no party of the enemy 
have crept thither, these men may remain 
there till broad day: this precaution is par- 
ticularly necessary in cloudy weather, and 
they may disperse themselves and cover 
the whole front. If all be quiet, the Officer 
himself should advance, and endeavor to 
make some discovery, in which case, the 
patroles should file away in front, as far as 
he shall deem practicable. During this 
period, the whole detachment should be 
mounted and ready on any emergency. 

When all the patroles are returned, the 
Officer should report to the General what- 
ever he has learnt relating to the enemy, and 
then send a man again to the top of the 
steeple or highest house, unsaddle and feed 
half his horses, and endeavor to prevent 
any inhabitant of the country from going 
towards the enemy, to betray him or dis— 
cover his position. 
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It would not be amiss to acquaint all the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood also, that 
if any of them go in front of the posts to- 
wards the enemy, the vedettes are ordered 
to kill them immediately. But if an occa- 
sion should offer for sending forwards a 
trusty man, it should certainly be done, 
though it cost a little money, as more in- 
telligence 1s to be gained by these means 
than by the patroles, measures can be taken 
more advantageously, and a more exact, 
and particular report made, which should 
be done, if possible, morning and evening. 

For what remains to be undertaken in 
this situation, all the means laid down for 
advanced guards, day and night patroles, 
and reconnoitrings, (made use of as fun- 
damental principles,) may be employed. 


ARTICLE 


: ARTICLE THE ELEVENTH. 
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On the Duty of an Officer detached with 

_ twenty, thirty, or forty Horse, to occupy 
a Village in Front, or on the Flank of an 
A ry, whilst it is in Wi meer Quarters. 


IT 1s to be pres that when an Of- 
ficer is commanded to take possession of a 
situation with which he is acquainted, that 
the General has given him all the necessary 
instructions, such as, on what side he is 
particularly to have his eye, what part he 

is to cover particularly more than others, 
whither he should send his patroles, to what 
posts of the enemy he is to pay particular 
attention, and on what side to retreat, if 
attacked by superior force. 

An Officer in this situation is supposed to 
remain some time on his post, being gene- 
rally relieved every two days or twenty- 
four hours, according as the duty of the 
post may be fatiguing, or require much at- 
tention, 
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Two cases may here be supposed, - the 
detachment consisting entirely of cavalry, 
or of cavalry and infantry. 

The dispositions to be made in these 
cases are exactly similar to those already 
laid down: but as both the climate and 
roads are materially changed in winter, the 
Officer will do well to attend to the fol- 
lowing cautions:— 

When arrived at his post, and he has 
patroled to reconnoitre the neighborhood, 
he should take with him a man of the vil- 
lage as a guide, and amongst other questions 
enquire of him, if the sides of the road are 
passable after a fall of snow: he will also 
carefully observe all the country round, 
that he may take his measures accordingly, 
cover the parts most exposed, choose the 
fittest places for his advanced guards and 
vedettes, and appoint an alarm post for the 
detachment in case of an alert. Hereafter 
he will receive more particular instructions. 

As neither men nor horses can keep the 
open field in this season as in summer, that 
side of the village should be chosen which 
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is the least exposed. The people should 
occupy houses, whose back doors open on 
the place of rendezvous, and the Officer 
should take care that they be not too much 
dispersed: a non-commissioned Officer 
should also remain in each house, to have 
an eye on the rest, and particularly to keep 
them awake by night. The Officer's quar- 
ter should be chosen as near the center of 
his party as possible, with a sentinel on 
foot to give an alarm on the first discharge 
of a pistol. If it be necessary, all the peo- 
ple may assemble by night in the Officer's 
quarter, that he may be guarded against 
every accident. He must not allow car- 
riages, pieces of timber, or other obstacles 
to remain in the streets of the village, that 
may incommode his people, if they should 

be obliged to be on horseback by night. 
An Officer should never indulge himself 
in the idea of his being on a secure post, 
that he has a superior force, or that the 
enemy is too far distant to come on him 
quickly, as nothing is more deceiving or 
dangerous. We have but too many in- 
stances 
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stances where this misplaced security has 
been the cause of surprize, and where the 
watchful and diligent man has been more 
than a match for the sleepy and slothful. 
To avoid surprize, we should ever be as 
watchful as if close to an enemy constantly 
disposed to attack us. 

There is no necessity for attending to a 
soldier's grumblings, who is naturally never 
Satisfied; on the contrary, he should be 
convinced, that the situation which he oc- 
cupies requires all such cautions, as the 
least negligence might prove of material 
advantage to the enemy. If, notwith- 
standing all these attentions, any mifor- 
tune should happen, (which will seldom be 
the case,) the satisfaction will remain of 
having exerted our utmost endeavors to do 
our duty. 

All that can be undertaken or done on a 
post of this nature, is with a view to gain 
time, that the detachment be not attacked 
unawares, but be always under arms at the 
place of assembly, and in a situation to 
resist the enemy, or inform the army of 
their approach. The 


0 

The patroles should be well instructed 
how to march, and on which side, never 
going out at regular hours, for fear of being 
observed, and carried off by the enemy. 

If any enterprize on the part of the 
enemy be to be feared, the whole detach- 
ment should be collected together (no 
matter at what hour) on the alarm post, or 


at the Officer's quarter, and wait for day- 


break in that situation. 

In general the people should be kept 
awake, during the whole night, even in 
their quarters, and for this the non- com- 


missioned Officers are to be held respon- 
sible. 


The Officer himself must frequently visit 
his posts during the night, and shew him- 
self in the village, for the people, knowing 
their chief to be on the watch, will be more 
alert themselves: he may also take a man 
with him, now from this house and now 
from that, to attend him whilst visiting his 
posts. When the detachment finds that 
the Officer does not spare himself, they 
Will give him their esteem and confidence, 
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and follow him any where, and at any 
hour. i li | 
A sentinel on foot should always be 
placed at the Officer's door, and if a trum- 
peter be with the detachment, he also 
Should be quartered near him. | 
If the enemy approach the posts, by day, 
the Officer must instantly mount his de- 
tachment, and hasten to the support of his 
advanced guards, or to allow them to fall 
back on him, if necessary. If it happen 
by night, he will immediately dispatch 
some men in front of the enemy to those 
entrances of the village which are only 
known to the advanced guards, to sup— 
port them, and allow them to fall back. 
Every practicable means must be employed 
to attain this end, as the safety of the 
whole army is concerned. For this rea- 
son, he must try to check the enemy, 
though superior in number, and endeavor 
to draw them away from the quarter. Im- 
mediate report should be made of what 
passes to the General commanding, that 
a reinforcement may arrive, and the de- 
tachment 


6 
tachment be enabled to fall back on 12 
body of the army. 

Further, all the methods before nth 
oned for the safety of quarters, advanced 
guards, patroles, and reconnoitrings, may 
also here be employed. | wy 

In dark, stormy weather, the vedettes 
should not only be brouglit nearer each 
other at equal distances, but they should 
also visit each other alternately, so that 
no space be left uncovered, by which 
through favor of the night an enemy might 
Pass. 0 

If infantry Should compose a part of the 
detachment, they ought to be placed in 
houses fronting the enemy, that they may 
be ready on the first signal to throw them- 
selves along the hedges and entrances of 
the village, and support the people that arc 
posted without. All the large avenues of 
the village which are barred by carriages 
and pieces of timber, should 'also be lined 
by infantry. By day, these guards may 


keep themselves on some heights beyond 
the barriers, from whence they can behold 
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the vedettes, but at night they must retire 
within them. Posts of infantry should also 
be placed at those particular entries to 
which attention has been paid, and if the 
cavalry should be obliged to make use 
of them, the sentries are to elose them 
Ai the moment that they are passed, 

to prevent the enemy from penetrating 
the village. This body of infantry should 
endeayor to keep the enemy in check 
as long as possible, and when returning 
towards the rallying point, should pass 
across the courts and gardens, when by 
meeting the cavalry and mutually sup- 
porting each other, they will often succeed 
in repulsing the enemy. 

It is very essential, that an Officer com- 
manding a post of this nature, should en- 
deavor to promote a good understanding 
between the cavalry and infantry, taking 
particular care that the latter are well 
put up, for as they are not much accus- 
tomed to a life of ease, they will do all in 
their power to defend and keep possession 


of good quarters. 
For 


416 
For whatever more may be required in 
these circumstances, regard must be had 


to what has been already said under the 
article of Spies. 
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ARTICLE THE TWELFTH, | 


———— 


On the Manner in which an Officer com- 
manding a Party of Cavalry, Should at- 
fack a Quarter that is occupied by Hus- 
Sars. 


Ir an Officer wish to signalize himself 4 
by engaging in an affair with an enemy of 
superior force, he should propose to him- 
self an attack on a quarter that is occu- 
pied by hussars, as being the most agree- 
able, easy, and certain way of acquiring 
reputation. 

But to insure success to his enterprize, 

| he 
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he must begin by procuring the most exact 
information of all the particulars of the 
village and neighborhood which the enemy 
possess. He should know for a certainty 
what Officer commands the post, if he be 
experienced aud well informed, or young, 
ignorant, and wedded to self-opinion. For 
an Officer of the latter description always 
fancies himself sufficiently secure when he 
has posted his vedettes, occupied the ave- 
nues leading to the village by a sorry guard, 
and sent out patroles at certain hours, and 

on well-known roads. 9 
He ought also to know, if his adversary 
trust to the superiority of his troop, for in 
that case he generally thinks himself wrong, 
if any of his arrangements betray a fear of 
the enemy, .and from that circumstance 
often exposes himself from too much can- 
tion. | + 
He should likewise be instructed of all 
the . means of defence which the enemy 
pos3ess in the village, on what side their 
people are quartered, and where the alarm 
post is situate ; what description of troops 
they 
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they are, if picked men or drafts from dif- 
ferent corps: if in case of alarm by night, 
the people are all assembled in one house, 
or suffered to be scattered about in their 
quarters: if any assistance can be sent to 
them, and from what point, and how much 
time it would require to arrive at the post 
attacked. He ought also to know in what 
manner the advanced guards are placed by 
night and day, and what are the hours, 
and what the destinations chosen by the 
patroles. 

When sufficiently informed on all these 
subjects, he will of course make his dispo- 
sition for the attack, which could not 
possibly commence earlier. The affair may 
take place by night or day: I shall begin 
with the latter— 

If he be convinced that the Officer keeps 
a good look-out by night, and conducts 
himself in such a manner as entirely to 
prevent being surprized, he must endeavor 
to gain his point by day. 

The advanced guards of the enemy are 
not to be disturbed, but we are to pass by 
them 
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them on one side through open roads Where 
there is no wood or hollow way; this un- 
dertaking is big with difficulties, if not 
altogether impracticable, but in a moun- 
tainous country, or one that is full of copses, 
the following method may be observed: 
If the enemy's quarter be far distant, the 
march should be begun at dark night or 
in a fog, and continued towards a village, 
copse, or valley in the neighborhood; or 
on one of the flanks of the enemy: to ob- 
tain. this point, we must avoid falling in 
with the enemy's patroles, and when” ar- 
rived, wait patiently the coming day, or 
until their patroles -are returned into their 
quarters. If we have escaped their sight, 
and they in consequence have reported 
that they have met with nothing, their 
Officer will most probably put his people 
under cover, order them to lay by their 
arms, feed their horses, and even unsaddle 
them, for they will conclude. themselves to 
be in safety, and be glad to procure a little 
sleep, which is denied them by night. 
The advanecd guard then fall Vu gallop 
ON 
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on the enemy's Advanced guard, to prevent 
their mounting or entering the village with 
them: enter the village and disperse them- 
selves, firing their pistols through the win- 
dows to increase the confusion. The Of- 
fieer's quarter should be pointed out to some 
daring fellows, who will immediately re- 
pair thither, and seize his person, or at 
least prevent his getting on horseback. If 
the advanced guard can arrive at the vil- 
lage without engaging the advanced guard 
of the enemy, $0 much the better, for 
when they see that we are possessed of the 
village, they will not expose themselves by 
endeavoring to enter, but rather decamp, 
by which means we shall have fewer ene- 
mies to encounter. 

The Officer, with his troop divided into 
two parts, should follow pretty closely the 
advanced guard: one part must support 
the advanced guard, and cut to pieces 
every one who. presents himself, without 
taking prisoners, till the enemy is intirely 
in their power: the other part should re- 
main without the village, regularhy formed: 
| 20 if 
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if there be not a second Officer, the com- 
mand must be given to a non-commis- 
sioned Officer, who should post a few men 
here and there on the heights, to be able 
at the same time to observe the approach 
of a reinforcement, and inform the de- 
tachment of it. 1 oniigh 
The Officer himself held vidht) different 
parts of the village to give his orders, keep 
his people together, and prevent pillaging: 
against this practice he must give particular 
cautions heforehand, . and threaten those 
that may offend with the most exemplary 
punishment, explaining to each individual 
what he has to do. + M 33 cr7-5 aa 
All prisoners are to be delivered up to the 
party who remain without the village, to 
hinder the people from dragging them 
about here and there, which would prevent 
their taking others. They should be in- 


structed beforehand, that. when they give 


up their prisoners to the party, they are 
to give their own names, and those of the 
people whom., they. have taken, that after 
the business! is over, every man may, know 

his 
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his own prisoners. For want of this pre- 
caution, the soldiers often keep their pri- 
soners with them, and the Officer finds 
himself left alone, instead of every man 
being employed in making as many prison- 
ers as he can. 

The trumpeter, if there be any with the 
detachment, should remain with the party 
without the village. 

The Officer must be very attentive to 
the time he stays on this expedition, lest it 
fail by the arrival of a reinforcement to the 
enemy, or himself with his detachment are 
surprized and made prisoners. 

When all the prisoners that can be taken 
are secured, the Officer should order the 
retreat to be sounded, and the non-com- 
missioned Officers to assemble without the 
village: the prisoners are then to be given 
inn charge to the men who are the wors“ 
mounted, and put into the shortest road. 
The Officer with the rest of his party will 
follow at a convenient distance, forming 
himself, for a sake of security, into a 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTEENTH. 
—— 


Of an Attack by Night on a Quarter 
occupied by Hussars. 


Ir, for the reasons laid down in the pre- 
ceding article, an attack be proposed on a 
quarter of hussars by night, it should be 
begun by approaching as near as possible 
to the village where they are cantoned, 
avoiding the advanced guards, arriving at 
the intended point, if possible, from behind 
by going about, and endeavoring to Pre- 
vent the enemy from assembling. 

In order to attain the first object, the 
advanced guard with the flankers near to 
each other must move forward in silence, 
and endeavor to approach the enemy. As 
soon as the flankers find they are disco- 
vered, they should fall on the enemy uit 
gallop, and endeavor to mix with them; 
without allowing them to mount, or ac- 
company them into the village, _- ;. :;: 

The 


EM) 

„The distribution of his party is first to 
take place, which cannot properly be done 
without having some idea of the force of 
the enemy. Suppose the party attached to 
be fifty in number, and the attackers only 
twenty-five or thirty, the arrangements are 
to be made in the following manner :— 

A non-commissioned Officer with ten 
men forms the advanced guard, who are 
already. acquainted with the enemy's ral- 
lying point, in case of aw alert: as soon as 
he has entered the village with the enemy, 
he must make directly for this spot and 
take possession of it, killing and dispersing 
whatever comes in his way. 

The second party, consisting also of ten, 
will follow the first pretty closely, enter 
the village with them, and then disperse 
to prevent the enemy from rallying, hash- 
ing every individual as he presents R a 
this is not the moment for making prison- 
ers; but must be delayed till the ene my can 
no longer resist, or; that they have surren- 
dered themselves. 


The third party; of five will oo follow 
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the first, keeping their files close, that they 
may be in readiness to repair to any spot 
where the enemy appear to intend resin 
ance, or where the greatest uproar prevails, 
in order to support the suffering party. 
The fourth party, composed also of five, 
must remain drawn up without the village, 
to receive the prisoners that are brought to 
them. But if they perceive that the enemy 
are beaten, a part of them may also be 
detached to ramble round the village, and 
pick up those who wish to escape on foot. 
The quarter of the Officers, as has been 
already said, should be the first object of 
the people appointed to that service, and 
the Officers, if possible, made prisoners. 
The other men should scatter themselves 
about the village, to prevent the enemy 
from mounting, or assembling together. 
The Officer will most certainly endeavor 
to escape, by passing through the garden 
or some other opening, that he may be able 
to rally his people: but though he should 
Succeed in this, the third detachment will 
be 1 strong to dispetse them 


again, 
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again, and when the Officers are once 
taken, no one will remain to give orders, or 
get the people together. . 

The Officer who commands hold be 
oonenally present to give all the necessary 
orders, and as soon as the affair is finished, 
he ought to retire in the manner proposed 
for an attack by day. 

In a night expedition of this nature, 
every kind of pillage must be very particu- 
larly forbidden, for if this be suffered, the 
soldier neglects his chief object, and thinks 
he can in security commit such baseness 
as tarnishes the most noble exploit, for- 
feits the reputation of an Officer, makes the 
whole enterprize miscarry, and leads the 
detachment into the very snare which they 
had prepared for the enemy. 

The retreat is to be conducted in the 
same manner as proposed in the attack by 
* | 
In night expeditions it is also necessary 
to! make use of some mark or signal to 
know eäch other, such as, the turning of 
the pelisdes, ae the cloaks, or putting 
341 — piece 
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a piece of white linen on one arm, a gteen 
dough in the cap; or chobsing sie pettl. 
cular word, which must be given to "the 
people beforchand, that they may know 
each other in the dark: for want of this 


exntion, very serious meonvenience often 
Rappens. 1 % % 26240 w 
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On the Conduct of an Officer 0 lo ir pres 
to put a Coney. amen. ki Hein. 


Ir is t 3 (tht inks an 1.Of. 
ficer is sent to put a country under contri- 
bution, or to procure provisions for the 
army, that: the country is quite free of the 
enemy. 

Under these circumstances, the General 
il give him all the orders and means that 
are. negessary to the execution of his com- 
mission, as iti is seldom left to an Officer to 
2214 | recelve 
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receive on his own account the contribu- 
tions of a whole country. He 1s in general 
only charged to make good the requisites 
to the General, by means of hostages, 
threats, or even force. So that as long as 
the country in question refuse not the con- 
tribution demanded, it is by no means to 
be distrained on: and the Officer must 
keep his people in perfect good order, for- 
bidding the least excess, and ordering them 
to be content with common fare both for 
themselves and horses. By these means he 
will the more easily accomplish his end, 
and the inhabitants will be better able to 
comply with his demands, than if tor- 
mented by too much teazing or pecuniary 
extortion. 

On these occasions, the Officer should 
never suffer his private interest to render 
him forgetful of the object of his mission, 
viz. the welfare of the whole army. More- 
over, he must remain with his detachment 
till ordered by the General to remove, or 
till the inhabitants have furnished the ne- 
cessaries demanded. | 
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Besides this, he ought not to neglect his 
personal safety, as it is very easy to ima- 
gine that he stands in some danger from 
people who are obliged to come donn largely. 
The peasants, whilst they are supposed to 
be employed in getting their goods toge- 
ther, will use every means to rid them- 
zelves of their guests, and inform the 
nearest enemy of what is going forward, 
that by their arrival the project may be 
defeated, and their property preserved. 
In this case, the Officer wills do well to 
keep patroles constantly moving round the 
villages under contribution, . which are 
Situated near the enemy, to gain from them 
certain intelligence of their appearance, 
whether they be still or in motion, and if 
any reinforcements arrive. According to 
these circumstances he must regulate his 
conduct, either hastening the contribu- 
tions, or allowing more time to the inha- 
bitants, without proceeding to extremities. 
He should report to the General. every 
motion or change of the enemy, sd that if 
it be their object to prevent the contribu- 
tion, 
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tion, measures may be taken accordihgly, 
and another detachment sent to his sup— 
port. Thus situate, he will be able to ac- 
complish his. purpose. In a word, every 
part of his, duty must be strictly attended 
to; and executed with the utmost exact- 
ness. 0 avi 0 TN | 
There still remains a case, where an Of- 
ficer may be ordered to levy a contribution 
on a country which, is not absolutely oc- 
cupied by the enemy, but rendered suspi— 
cious by patroles or continual detachments. 
This only happens when the country in 
front is -unfayorable for h, but conveni— 
ent for the enemy to halt, and pay trouble- 
some visits. For this reason, every means 
should be used to prevent the enemy from 
tarrying there, and exerting themselves to 
rob us of the negessaries of which we stand 
in need. It is also possible, that a party 
may want provisions, or may have re- 
ceived express orders from the King to 
raise contributions in a country, for pu- 
nishment or some other reason. In botly 
these cases, the Officer will be obliged, to 
por 222 enable 
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enable him to gain his point, to make ar- 
rangements totally different from those 
which he would employ, if he had no enemy 
to fear, or if they were at such a distance 
as not to disturb him in his expedition. 1 

To insure success, it will therefore be 
necessary for him to have a perfect know- 
ledge of the country: he should also be 
informed, if the enemy come thither with 
whole detachments, or only send frequent 
patroles, how they behave to the inhabi- 
tants, whether by pillage or any other out- 
rage they render themselves disagreeable. 
He must also endeavor to make the people 
his friends, that he may gain intelligence 
relating to the enemy. 

To give some security to his patroles, he 
should know whither and into what villages 
the enemy have been most accustomed to 
send patroles, of what force, what route 
they take, the moment of their arrival and 
departure, at what distance the troops are 
that furnish the patroles; and, in short, 
whether the country be hilly, swampy, or 
intersected by small woods or any other 
objects, 
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objects. To learn these particulars, he 
should be furnished with an intelligent spy, 
and an accurate map of the country. 

As expeditions of this nature will not 
allow an Officer to divide his people with- 
out great risk, he had better attempt his 
march in form of patroles, with an ad- 
vanced and rear guard, and flank patroles, 
endeavoring nevertheless to conceal him- 
self as much as possible. He must conse- 
quently instruct his people, that on the 
least discovery of the enemy, they are to 
halt and inform him of it, that he may take 
another road: but if he be so lucky as to 
gain the village unperceived, he must not 
go directly into it, but halt in the nearest 
copses or vallies. From thence, he should 
detach one or two trusty non-commis— 
sioned Officers with six or eight men into 
the villages which are not occupied by the 
enemy, and which are nearer to the army 
than that where he is posted. In general, 
it is necessary that the greatest prudence be 
observed, unless the Officer chooses to re- 
turn empty handed, or run the risk of 
being carried off. 


But 
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But in order to gain his point, the Of. 
ficer and non-commissioned Officers, (who 
will have received their instruetions before- 
hand,) should so place their advanced 
guards that they may discover every thing 
on the side of the enemy, not neglecting to 
send forward frequent patroles. They 
must, however, avoid every village, march- 
ing in such a way as to conceal themselves, 
and still observe every thing. The Officer 
Should remain with his detachment, with- 
out the village which ought to contribute, 
in a copse or some covered place, shifting 
his position as often as he shall find ne- 
cessary, to prevent being found by the 
enemy, from a deserter, or by any other 
means. He must, however, never change 
his post without informing his people who 
are out where they may find him. The 
non-commissioned Officers commanding 
the detached posts should also be mformed 
of the place of assembly, in case of being 
surprized by the enemy. 

These precautions being observed, the 
Officer must send some men into the vil - 
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lage, who are to bring back with them the 
Magistrate and other chief inhabitants. 
But to prevent their seeing the strength of 
his detachment, he should order one party 
to fall back into the wood, that he may 
appear in more force than he really is. He 
must acquaint these inhabitants what they 
are to deliver, and by what time. They 
will, of course, make all the difficulties and 
remonstrances possible, in order to gain 
time and delay the delivery. But as these 
Situations will not allow of much parley, 
he must explain himself to them very seri- 
ously, detain the most wealthy of them, 
and send the rest back to the village, 
threatening to set fire to it at the four cor- 
ners, if the requisition be not delivered by 
the time appointed. 

The advanced guards and patroles must 
take good care that whilst the contribution 
1s raising, no person goes from the village 
towards the enemy, and lay hold of every 
one they meet who wishes to pass. 

As soon as the requisition is got together, 
it is to be loaden on waggons, and sent 

| away 
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away by night in charge of a non-com- 
missioned Officer and a few men: the Of- 
ſicer also will follow by the same route 
given them for the army, having obtained 
a certificate from the inhabitants, to pro- 
duce to the General, and prove that every 
thing has been done for the good of the 
Service. All the non-commissjoned Of- 
ficers also, who may be detached in other 
villages, must behave in like manner, re- 
ceiving certificates of what has been deli- 
vered, to prevent any excess being com- 
mitted, either by themselves or their people. 

The Officer may also take with him 
some of the inhabitants to attest the good 
behavior of the party. When the different 
deliveries are made, the parties must ac- 
quaint each other of their departure, and 
every party is to be charged with the co- 
vering of the waggons that are in front of 
it, till they all arrive at the army. 
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ARTICLE THE FIFTEENTH, 

78 188 „ DOT ICNCECELY S.-: d . 
On Alarm Posts. 


By an alarm post, we are to understand 
a certain point where a party is to assemble, . 
in case of alarm, surprize, or approach of 
an enemy. It is not a matter of indiffe- 
rence, how this place is chosen, so as to be 
in a condition to assemble. and she a 
face to the enemy. 7 

When the place is to be fixed on, the 
village and all its environs are to be well 
examined, to know, if the country, be 
smooth, hilly, or intersected by woods or 
rivers. Distinction should also be made, 
whether it would answer the purpose by 
day or by night, if the ground can contain 
many different bodies of troops, or only 
light troops. 

If there be any hussats in the village, the 
alarm post must not be in front towards 
me enemy, but in the rear, (particularly at 

1 night, 
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night,) and towards that side from whence 
we can be supported; as otherwise the 
enemy might prevent our rallying, and 
disperse the people as fast as they come out 
of the villages Na. 

By day, a spot may be chosen in front 
of the village, and on that side where the 
advanced guard is placed, to cover: wn 
as Well as the quarters. 

If the envitons are too oel ind the 
enemy can approach the village on every 
side, the detachment had better assembie 
in the rear of the village; and be kept 
awake the whole night. From this spot 
Small patroles should constantly be sent 
out. The Officer or non-commissioned 
Officer of tlie advanced guard must also be 
made achuainted with this situation, that 
in case he has a report to make, or is re- 
pulsedoby the enemy, he muy know where 


to find the main body of the party. 

If the country be much intersected, tlie 
alarm: post, both by day and night, should 
be chosen behind some defllès, through 


which the enemy are N to n as by 
this 
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this means a small party can defend itself 
against a much superior force. 

It would be an egregious error, to choose 
an alarm post in front of a defilè, at least 
if it be not covered by a body of infantry. 

The moment any alert happens during 
the night, the detachment must fer 
as quickly as possible in the rear of the vil- 
lage, to keep the enemy in check, till the 
whole of it be got together. If then, on 
account of superiority, it should be obliged 
to retire, it should be done very coolly, to 
allow time for the troops in the rear to put 
themselves in good order to support you, 
receive the enemy, and make a glorious 
affair of it. 

The places of rendezvous, both by night 
| and day, should be pointed out to the 
People by the Commanding Officer, and 
the Officers ought always to be the firs? on 
the spot to give their orgers, and form the 
ane as they arrive. 
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ARTICLE THE SIXTEENTH, . 


On the Milite Coup D' Mil. 


© AccoRDING to the Chevalier Folard's, 
system, the knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of a country which is the theatre 
of war, is a science to be acquired. It is 
the perfection of that art, to learn at one 
just and determined view, the benefits and 
disadvantages of a country where posts art 
to be placed, and how to act to the annoy- 
ance of the enemy. This is, in a word, the 
true meaning of a coup d, without which 
an Officer may commit errors of the great- 
est consequence. In short, without this 
knowledge, success cannot be promised in 
any enterprize, as the business of war re- 
quires much practice and experience to be 
well understood. To learn this before we 
begin a campaign, and, when engaged in 
it, to be able to join practice to theory, is 

the business of every good Officer. 


But 
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But as we are not always at war, as the 
army is not always campaigning, and the 
regiments only assemble at certain periods 
for exercise, we must endeavor to improve 
ourselves by means of our own genius and 
imagination, so as to learn, even in time of 
peace, a science so useful and necessary. 
In the opinion of the Chevalier Folard, 
field diversions are the best calculated to 
give a military coup d'ceil, for we not only 
learn from thence to distinguish the dif- 
ference of countries, which never resemble 
each other, but we also get acquainted 
with a variety of stratagems, all of which 
have some connection with the business of 
war. One of the great advantages which 
we derive from hunting, is the knowledge 
of different countries, which gives us a 
coup d' œil almost imperceptibly, which a 
little reflection and practice will soon make 
perfect. 


Besides hunting, by which few people 


have an opportunity to profit, travels and 
walks have their advantages. 


Whilst travelling, we can look with: a 
penetrating 
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penetrating eye over all the country that 
we pass, figure to ourselves an enemy's 
past at whatever distance we please, con- 
ceive ourselves on another, judge of all 
the benefits and disad vantages peculiar to 
each party, arrange in imagination the 
plan of attack and defence of our own poat, 
and as the unceasing variation of country 
offers incessantly new discaveries, an ima- 
gination a little warmed ene want 
employment. 

Whilst walking, the eye may 1 and 
measure the distance of one place or thing 
from another; and to be certain that we 
are not mistaking, we can walk it over and 
convince ourselves of the Justness of our 
coup d' ill. 

Every country will furnish an Officer, 
who wishes for instruction, with the means 
of exercising his eyes and ideas: whilst he 
who engages in the profession from neees- 
sity, without any taste, will let slip the 
most happy opportunities of improving 
himself without n. them to any ad- 
vantage. A E rent ene 


THE END, 
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